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PREFACE 



r ^Beyo nd Pictures and Pronouns: Sexist in. Teactier €ducation Te xtbooks 

was developed through funding by the Women's Program Staff, Office of 

Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

' The findings of t^is sJtudy reveal widespread sex bias in the mast 
popula)«v teacher education textbooks. These textbodks p>ay^ an. influential 
l^ole in shaping the attitudes and behaviors of, thousands of ne*ly 

^certified teachers who graduate e,ach yfelar f rom this coqntry^V^ol leges 
and universities. This stu^y indicates that oyr 'teacher education text- 

^ books ai/e ^ore likely to reinforce than reduce sexist altitudes and 
behavionr. 



• We hope that the findings of this study wiTl not be taken as^an. 

. indit;:ment of the current state of the field, but as a constructive first 
stdp in eliminating sex bias from these textbooks. If publishers, editors, 
and authors are to produce sex-fair tkxts, they must be aware of biases 
that pervade existing teacher education Wks. To this erid, we have in- 
cluded a series of guidelines focused on the development of sex-fair texj:- 
books in the field of teacher education. Preliminary cotiversations with ' 
authors and editors .have indicated a receptivity .to this, issue and a 
willingness to incorporate these guidelines. > We hope that other authors, ■ 
editors, and. teacher educators will be sirai>«tly encouraged to implement 
the sex-fair guidelines included in this monograph. Also, if teacher- 
educators become aware of the patterns of sex bias in the texts they use, 
they can remedy the situ^ation by incorporating supplementary-materials such 
as those listed in the annotated bibliography in Appendix D. 

Although the purpose of this investigation was to analyze the treat- 
ment of women in these texts, *some^ttention was devoted to the treatment' 
of racial aryl ethnic groups as well. Our initial findings indicate that 
a comprehensive investigation of the representation atiti^pt^rtrayal of 
, minorities in teacher education texts i^s needed. We also recommend the* 
development of guidelines in this area. 

* • • " \ ■ * " 

, We-wish to thank Joan Duval and Patricia Goins, Homen's Prdgram Staff, 
U.S. Office of Education, for their support and encouragement of this study. 
Members of the p»^ject's Validation Panel-Lane Akers, Alma Graham, Shi rley 
McCune, Jeana Wirtenberg and Sara Zimet--offe'red constructive aiBsessment 
and recoumendations in the development of the content analysis instrument 
?[! u-u?^^^ monograph. Ruth Garies and Carolyn Dozier compiled and annotated 
the bibliography included in the monograph. We ai.so express our -appreciation 
to Roseanne AlspektoV: and Gwfen Baker for reviewing project materials and to 
Frank and Nancy Turaj for their encouragement and editorial assistance." 
Thanks are extended to Margaret Amirassefi for the monograph's graphic design 
and to Eric . Kramer for*his' assistance in projiect. management.' Finally, we 
are indebted tp the several raters who sperit long and tedious hours analyzing 
the content of these texts and to Joyce Bouvier- and, Carolyn Dozier for the 
hours spent in typing project materials. 
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LESS THAN 1 PERCENT: 'Sex Equity in Teacher Education Texts 



Each year .over 200,000 prospective teachers graduatte from colleges 
and universities. Their professional textbooks are crucial to the way 
" these future, teachers are prepared to work with children. Texts have 
the potential for decreasing sex bias Tn teacher attitudes and behaviors.- 
They can disciTss theiway sex-role stereotyping limits the potential of 
/ female and male^ students. They can provide an accurate and thorough 

/./description of Title IX and its implications for schools.. They can discuss 
curricular, resources to supplement biased instructional materials. They 
can discuss instructional approaches that will encouraige all students to. 
reacT^ their potential. They can describe the experiences and contributions 
of women in education. ^ Jhey c'an encourage future teachers to be aware of 
andxQniifitted to educational equity. Or, throlgh omission and stereo- 
typing, they can reinforce or create biased atA;itu'des and behaviors. Their 
content is critical . ' 

m * 

We decided to see what the best-selling teacher education textbooks 
tell future teachers about the contributions of women, aboQt sexism, and 
about sex differences. We wanted to learn whether these books would help 
future teachers create sex-fair classrooms where children, regardless of* 
. sex,^ could vgrow and develpp to l^eip full potential. We also wanted to 
see what measures teacher educators need to take to rectify potential 
inaccuracy efhd imbalance in the> textbooks they use. • 

By contac^tirig major publishers, we identifted twenty-four of t^e most 
widely used teacher education texts in the following se^en areas: Founda- 
tions of Education or IntroductiDn to Educatibn; Educational Psychology; 
and Methods of Teaching in. five content ai4^s- -Reading, Language Arts, 
Social Studies, Science, arid Math. We selected these areas because they" 
form the core of most teacher education programs ajcross the ccJuntry. All 
texts selected for analysis were publtshed between 1973 and 1978 sp that 
it would be reasonable to expect that discussion of topics relateo^to sex 
equity would.be included. 

* This was our research procedure. We developed and field-tested a 
, comprehensive content analysis iristrument and trained, teams of raters in 
its applicatiori. Each of the twenty-four texts was analyzed by. at least 
two raters who applied the coriteht analysis instrument to the content of 
each bool<, including narrative, illustratiqns, indexes, footrldtes and bib- 
liographies. The raters analyzed the amount of content allocated to females 
and males, the ^treatment of the experiences and contrjbutions of women, the 
tj::eatment givert sexism, and sex differences. They also compiled data on 
/the experiences and contributions of facial/ethnic groups, racial/ethnic 
^discrimination, and racial/ethnic dif^ferences., (A detailed description of 
•"5^a[]5^methodology, defini tions^of terms, and a listing of the twenty- 
^ur texts analyzed are included in Appendices A and B. Appendix C offers 
ourxrindings on racial and ethnic minorities.) ■ ' 

( After- a year of textbook ancflysis, we reached our conclusion: Our 
major teacher^ducation textbooks .are failing to include this 'issue. Over* 



95 percent of the ttxts give thejssue of sex equity less than 1 percent , 
of book space". Many of the books do not mention the issue at all. In S 
fact, the treatmart was in all Cases so minuscule that we had difficulty - 
in p-resenting it fraphkally. As Figure. I indicates, topics related to 
sex equity are invisible issues in our nwjor teacher edudation texts. 
Figure ll represents, the imbalance in 4:he average ratio of pages allocated 
to, males and females in texts for each Of the seven core teacher education, 
areas. Figures III and IV provide information on the average ratio'of male 
to female atrthors of the teacher education textbooks and of the reference 
sources these texts draw upon. The following Report Card highlights some 
of our major findings. 

BgMrQar^jPr T eacher Educatipn Textbooks ' ■ , 

Of all twenty-'four^ tea Cher educajtion texts a)hafyzed: - . „. ^ 

t Twenty- three give' >«es than 1 percent^'of space -to the issue of 
' sexism. ' . 

• One^third do not mention the issue of sexism at all..' Most of the ^ 
texts gQilty of this oversight are in math and science— the areas 
where girls are mast li.kely to have achievement difficulties. 

, t,Not a single text provides future teachers wi/h curricular 
' - resources and -^nstr^uctiona^ strategies to coutiteract sexism in 
the classroom, and its harmful impact on children-. 

Foundations of Education or Introduction to Education Texts. (Four books 
were a-nalyzed.) ... . ; 

• In these, there is over five times a| much content spjice allocated 
to males as to fema-les. • / ^ 

• Three of the tbur books analyzed do not mention Title IX of the 
EducratiOn Amendments* of 1972, the legislation that prohibits sex 
discrimination in educational programs receiving federal financial 
-a'ssi stance. ' The one book that does jjiention Titlp IX spends mbre 
-space on an unnamed^l9th century normal school than on this impor- 
tant current law and its implications for schools across the 
country. 

t Two of the four books do not discuss sexism in education, i T|ie * 

mos(t attention any individual book g.ives to thisjssu€ is less 
, than 1/2 of 1 perdent of the total content. 

t One of the four books presents an extended discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of akiual salary scale, one that 
would pay female. teachers -less tKan malei teacljers. 

• None of the books tells J;he history of women in American education. 
It goes ui^^emarked that wonpn were denied access to educatic^h 
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V * The Invisible, Issu e 
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FIGURE II 



Average Ratio of Pages Discussing Males emd Femali 
in Each of the Teacher Education Content Areas 
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FIGURE III 

Number of Male to Female Authors 
in the Yeacher Education Content Areas 
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FIGURE IV ' 
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Average Ratio, of Male to Fema'Te Authors Cited 
in Footnotes^ and Bibliographies in the Teacher Education "Content Areas 
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(beyond, the dame school), for*the fir^t half of this country's • 
history, ' . , . - . ' , ^ . 

•. If there is any field to which- women have- contributed— both 
cbllectfvely-and individual ly-it is that of education. But you 
wou d never know it from reading these, boojcs. All four bodks 
tell of Horace Mann, but not' one mentions Emma Willard. One book 
, discusses .Vergerius but does not include Maria Montessori. " 

•Psychology' of Education Texts. (Three books were analy/ed.) 

• In the three educational psychology books analyzed; there is an 
average of five times as much content space allocated to males as 
to females. - - • - - - 



Two of the three books devote less thanl percent of content space 
to the issue oX sexism^ the third gives 1.7 percent of space to 
this issue. ' , 

• All of the three books discuss the topic of sex differerrces, but 
. none, of the three books arovjdes a thorough and 'current analysis 

of the research in this very complex area. - . J 

• All t^ree of the educational psychology Ibodks analyzed were 
written by men. For every female listed in the ipdexes of the^e 
books, there is an average of more than twenty males cited. An 
average of four times more male than female authors are cited in 
the footnotes and bibl iographiesi What do these books teTl the' 
beginning teacher? Educatiqipal psychology is still a field boncep- 
tualized, studied, recorded and dominated by men. 

Methods Texts in Science, Math, Language Arts, Reading, and Social Studies. 
(Seventeen books were analyzed.) 

In the three scieqce methods texts analyzed, an average of seven - 
Jimes more space is given to males than females. 

Results from the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
the most comprehensive effort to examine achievement on a national 
basis, show that the science achievement scares of males are higher 
than those of f^ales at both the elementary and secondary levels. 
Two of the three science books do not mention this disparity. One 
does note that girls are more likely than boys to have problems 
in science. As^'important as this would seem to be, the book spends 
far more space on the best buys in bath soaps. 

■ . ■ > 

Not one of. the three math methods' texts mentions the issue of 
sexism. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress shows that female 
students fall farther and farther b'ehind their male counterparts 
in math athievement as they go up through the grades. None of the 



math roethods textbooks mentions th^ problem or what teachers ^ 
should be doing to 'counteract it. * ' • 

i 

In the, five reading texts analyzed, an average of more than 
twice as much Spa^e is allocated. to males than females. 
# 

• Scores on achievement tests (including the NAEP) show that many 
more boys -than girls have prcH)lems in reading. All five'Of the , 
reaching' methods texts discuss sex differences in reading achieve- 
' ment and/or interests. The discussion is" often stereotypic: 

Boys 4how irvte-rest In-^ctiofv and aggressiveness 4n 
the affairs of thd world and therefore prefer adventure, 
science, hero storfes, biograpjiy, histpry and tall tales, 
while girls still cling to the fanciful stories, myths, 
- stories of chivalry and romance, home life, biography, and 
accounts of everyday life...l 

• • Three of the five reading texts do not mention the issue of sexism. 

t Two of the-four language arts texts ^discuss sex differences in 
reading interests, often stereotypical ly. In ong instance, the 
stereotyping pushes inexorably on to a rationalization for 
increased discrimii^tion. ; ► ' 

For example, it has b.een found that boyi will not read 
"girl books," whereat girls will read "boy books." There- 
fore" the ratio^of boy books should be about two to one in 
the classroom library col lection. 2 

I 

Research on Sexism: A Sampler 

This Report. Card demonstrates that teacher education texts do not 
adequately describe topics related to sex equity in education. The next 
question is, should they? Is there information, available concerning the 
way sexism operates in education? on the ways it may harm children? on 
strategies teachers may use to counteract the. harm? Is the issue of sex 
equity of, sufficient importance to be worth more-tfl^n 1 percent of a book's 
space? Let's take a look at some of the research. 

There now exists a significant body of information concerning 'sex bias 
in education and its effect on students. (See Appendix. D.) The research 
documents a loss of intellectual potential, of self-esteem, and of occu- 
pational aspiration $s girls "progress" through school. 



1 •■ ■ • ■ 

Martha Dallman et al . , The Teaching of Reading , 4th ed. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston,' 1974), p. 370. 

^Dorothy Rubin, . Teaching Elementary Language Arts (New Yo'rk^ flolt, 

• Rinehart & Winston, 1975), p. 191. 

• ■ ■ ' i 

■ r .. 
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• Intellectually, females start off* ^head -of males. Generally thev 

on achievement .tests begins to decline. This is particularly true in 
science and in. math and math is a field which has.&feen termed "the critical 

2\ t \^ r 11^ ^^"^ ^u'^ V^^^^ ^"^y^ advanced math courses; * 

and by the time they reach. col lege they are filtered out oY potentially 
lucrative and prestigious careers. in science, accounting, engineering and * 
medicine- that is,^ a&sumi/ig they get to college at all. Of the brightest 
. high school graduates who never get to col.lege, 75 . 90 percent are women. 

Female students lose not only intellectual potential but sel f-esteem 
as well. As boys and girls go through school, their collective Opinions 
ot boys grow increasingly more positive and their collective opinions of 
girls increasingly more. negative. Bo^h sexes are learning that in our . 
society, boys are worth more. , .'• .. 

While there are soflie crack^ in occupatior?al sex-role stereotypes, girls 
still ar& channeled injto the -"appropriate" ^and "traditional" roles Is 
teachers, nurses, and secretaries. One of the results of this channeling 
\ I!i! ^^""^l^w^th a college degree can expect Jo earn only as much as a - • 
\ male with an eighth-grade education. Stereotypir^g is costly for women. 

Costly 9r not, it is a classroom- lesson whenever a book is opened. 
Content analyses show that in the most widely used elementary texts in ' 
science, math, reading, spelling and social studies, females are repre- 
sented -in less than one-third of the illustrations. The situation is even 
worse for, minority, females. As the grade level increases, female 'represen- 
tation decreases: While m^n a«^ shown in ovef^ 150 occupational roles, women 
are portrayed almost exclusively as housewives. These lessons in imbalance 
simply do not reflect reality. Over 40 percent of women are in the paid 
labor force, and the average female, worker will spend almost 40 years of 
her life on the job. , j a,:> ui 

Unfortunately, sexist messages are taught not only by books but also 
by both female and male tpachers. Research shows that teaqhers are more 

with male students. They are likely to talk to a female 
only If she is nearby. They^will talk. to a male student no matter where he 
Ts in the classroom. Teachers are likely to show males how to accomplish 
a particular task but to do it for girls. TMy are likeTT'to rewq'rd males 
, for joademic achievements "Warren, that was an excel lent paper on the. causes 
of the Civil War. They are likely^ to reward females for an attractive 
appearan9e and for good behavior: "Anita, thafs a pretty dress you're wear- 
ing today. . , 

Research shows that many counselors hold stereotyped expectations for 
females and males and that sex bias frequently characterizes testing 
procedures, materials, and the counsel ing process itself. Inequitable access 
-apd treatment in physical education, athletics, vocational education, and 
several other areas also have been documented thoroughly. 
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Tiyis is but a yery brief . sampler of the research on sexisr(i in edu- 
catioi/ 'Comprehensiverdisctission would filT this mo'no^raph several times 
over. ( For oiir purpose,S, suffj.ce it to say that; the problenT/h^s,.be6n 
dpcumented exten'sivaVy. lit fact>'it has t>een recognized a.S' b^i/i.g so severe 
and so widespread that, in 1972, Title IX of ' the Education .fehdnients w?s 
passed. If states: "No- person in the United States s ha 1 l,,vDn;,tfie basis, 
of sex, be exclijded from participation in, b'e deni§d the benieflts of, or 
be subjected to discrimination un^er -any educational program^ receiving 
Federal financial assistance." 

' ■ ' ; . .■■ ■ 

In the following pages, "we will offer a more complete analysis of 
the way teacher educttion .texts in each of the seven content ^areas treat ' 
the issue of sex equi'ty in dduca-tionv / Our arralysis deals with' more than 
pictures and pronouns, although we, do not'dismiss the importance of 
language and 'i llustrations and their impact on the'ftay future teachers 
conceptual ize. their worrd. We will examine the nature of each content 
are^ to , determine which issues related to sexism in education should be 
included and how they should^ be, portrayed. ' Finally, we will offer "guide- 
lines so. that future teacher education texts will enab^le teachers 
fairly with all' Our children. 



to^work 



It ii, iti fact;> the potential of all cJur children--our: daughters a^ 
well as our sons—that this monograph is really about. ^That is the heart 
of .the issu«. .Less than 1 perfeent-of textbook space does not do it 
justice. 4 ' ■ 
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INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION TEXTS: . Lay irrg the Fpundat ion- -'Leaving Out H^lf 
the Story • " , • 

. . • . , . ... ^, 

• . . . 

• . Prospective teachers typically b6gin their program of study^in* the 
field of education .vith a cqurse^^in foundations of dducatidn or intro«" 
. ^° education. T|xts for these courses gtve some attention to 

his-jorical, philosophicaVand sociological Issues as they relate to 
education and focus on tension points or-contemporary problems in this 
field. I ■ -' 



Four texts were analyzed: 

Johnson, Jame^, et-al. Introduction to the> Foundations of American 
^ Education, 3rd ed^ ^llyn & bacon, 1975. ' 

" • ' _ S."*. . . ... ...... ft • 

/Richey, Robert. Planning for Teaching . 5th ed., McGraw-Hill, 1973.- 

Rj^dn, Kevin and James Cooper. Those Who Cart, Te ach I 2nd ed. . 
Houghtpn ^f^lin^ 1975. ' ; ~ 

Van* Ti U >/i 1 1 iam. .' Educatjon: A Beginning , 2.nd ed. , Houghton 
Mifflin, 1974.. ^ 

All the -authors of those texts are it|ale. All four present education 
as. a field defined dnd conceptuafized by male^. Table 1 shows that the 
ratio of male to female names in the index. ranges from a high of thirty- 
nine mSles for eve#"female cited to a >ow of more than six to one; male 

TABLE I 

Foundations of Education and 
Introduction to' Educatioh Textbooks 

Ratio of Emphases Awarded Males and Female? 
in Reference Sources, Narrative, and Illustrations 



. Analyzed.^/ 

/ . ■ 

• 

t 

• 

^ 9 — ' — — 


Index 
Listings 
M:F 


Footnote & 
Bibliographia 
Citations^ 
M:F 


Pages of Book 
Discussion 
Concerning ^ 
Each Sex 
M:F 


Figures in 
Illustrations 
M:f 


1. Johnson et al. 


6:1 


' . 9:1 r • 


3:1 


,1:1 


2. Richey 


39:1 


1T:1 


8:1 


. ;i:i 


2. Rycin & Cooper. 


. 7:1 


* 

6:1 


3:1, ' ' 


1.5:1 


4. Van Til 

• • 


8:1 

4- 


8:1 


8:1 


1.2:1 
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■•^ authors in the footnptes^ and bibliography outnumber females in ratios^ 
\ ranginci from more than ten to, one to six to one. In terms of Jthe' amount 
. . of content all ocat;ed 'tQ -males* and. females. theVange is from a high of ' 
eight' times m6re siaace "given to males than females, to a low of almost ' . 
three times more'space given .to males than females.' ,0n a'n^ average, there 
• is five times m^nfe^ spatce- given to males than females ia-Jth'e pa^s of these 
introductory ed^iication texts. • * ' 

' The "image of the male domain is reinforced through a 'variety of 
layout techniques. For example,, throughout Van Til's Education: A 
Beginning , there are boxed-off sections in whi.ch authors, philosophers, 
researchers and teachers make statements about education. Seventy-three 
people are quoted. Only one is a female. Ryari and Cooper utilize a 
' ' similar techni-que ; • Those Who CahV Teach i ncTudes over thTrty boxed-ofT ' 
quotes.- Not a single woman is included. The only place where there > j 
appears" to be balance In these four introductory books is. iri the photo- ; 
graphs, where in all four bpqks there is an equitable -distribution of / 
females and males. 

Obviously, when an author writes a book, that attempts to introduce/ 
the entire, field. of education, there is an overwhelming amount of material, 
that can be dtscussedV The process of selection is crucial. What goes 
\ into the book?. What 1s 'left out? What is emphasized and highlighted^? 
What is skipped over lightly? Our study shows that; issues related to 
sexism apd the experiences and. contributions .of women appear to be ' 
selected out. At best", they are mentioned )in passing. , 



For example, foundations of education books usually include sections ' 
on the history of , education.^ Typically, tHey discuss those philosopher? 
anct practi fi oners' who'^have made notable contributions. One would assume 
that in a Yield like education, which has relied and still relies so much 
on the work of women, there would be plenty of discussion given over to 
\^en\s experiences and contributions. Not. so. , 

' Van Til'^ Education: A Beginning includes a- x:hapter called "What'js . 
a School For?" Here we learn about tne work of those who haV6 contributed 
to education. There are sections on Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Comenius,^' 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, HSrbart, Froebel , Parker, Kil'patrick, Counts, Bode 
and Dewe^. Only white males are mentioned. Richey's Planning for Teaching ' 
includes a chapter called "The Development of Hodern Concepts of Education." 
We learn about many of the men cited a^ove. We Ig'arn about other men as 
well: Vergerius, Locke, ^James , Bagley, Conant, Hlitchins, Bruner , .Piaget, 
Gagne, and Bloom. Emma Willard is not menti6ried. Catherine B^echer is not 
mentioned. Sylvia Ashjton Warner is not mentioned. Maria Montessori is not 
mentioned. ' ' ' ' ^ 

We find such imbalance quite astoundingV Our three-year-old child has 
never heard of Vergerius (we had never heard of him either); but because , 
of the school she attends, ^he talks about Montessori every day. She and 
countless other children across the country are- indebted to the educational 
innovations of Maria Montessori. Vergerius, indeed! 
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The foundations' tej^t that does the best job (all is relative) i 

Whi"?L ?o2?h^^%^?"\^^^"^i^"? ^"^ f^^^" Cooper's Those 

^l^^^r^ - ^^^^ ^^^^ includes ten boxed-off biographies oTTiTroous - 
,!^,jre.of women..Sylvia ?shton Warner and Maria MontS ^ 
two otners are of. minority males. 



,-c ^k'^^^ contributions of individual ^womSn slighted, but so 

llln ^°Jlective contc^ibution of women. Since the development of the 

Bee^hl?^?hi }"Jh' ^J'^"'^ "^'11^^^ and Catherine 

Beech^r), the field of education has relied on' instruction giveii by women 

■ ^ oerrpnt' Pf^^"^ ^^^lementBry teachers'are women and approximate?" 
>Sp^rhn"L°%'!u°"'*\^^ ^^^^^^"^^ ^"^^ women. One get^ no sense from any of 
these books of the extent of women's role in^educBtion. \ 

fJl^^^^' ^^^^ ignores women's contributions, but • 

at times even diminishes the commit^ient and professionalism of female 

iennWhnJo f first Chapter of his book, <he comments on why some 

??MHlntc ^^^^^ ."f ^tt'^it^^tes the following reasons to female 

nf rnwf^i"^?-^^^ t^'^ inrfovation in education, the dame school 

of colonial, times. This is the only female contribution that all four 

LcXlS Q6SCP1D6* ^ 

^ The real history of education is marked pot only by the contributions 
of women, but also by the discrimination they have suffered: ' 

Finding . . . that the young women did no manner of harm^ 
we very cautiously admitted them to some of the recitations - 
of lectures in the university building itself, providing 
^ always that they were to be marched in good order, with at 
last two teachers, one in front and the other in the rear 
of the column as. guards.. 

• » 

This was how the President of the University of Missouri described the 
entrance of women just a little over a century ago. The President of 
the^University of Michigan expressed similar views about womeK in higher 
education: Men will lose as women advance, we shall have a community 
of defeminated women and? demasculated men. When we attempt to disturb 
Caod s order, we produce monstrosities." - 

» 

In the 180ds women had to fight to be allowed into the university 
A few centuries earlier their struggle was for the opportunity to learn 
to read and write. Approximately. 60 percent of Puritan women did not know 
^n? nVlT ^^flJ"^^^^' decision in Farmington, Connecticut, was 

but one sign of the times. The town couHcil voted money for a school 
where all children shall learn to read and write English." Thi* egali- 
tanan statement was qutckly qualified with the provision that "by all 
children it is to, be understood that only male children will attend " 
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Three of the four. foundations books include sections on the history 
of American education. None of the books plurrSn^ into the fact that 
half our children were once deni'fed the opportunity. tp learn.* If the 
issue is mentioned at all it is rationalized. • . . ^ 

f 

As late as ,1785 there were only two Utin Grammar Schools- 
existing in Boston, and the tombined enrollment in these 
two schools wa's only sixty-four boys.' Girls did not 
attend Latin Gramnar Schools simply because colcleges at 
that time did not admit girls; inasjnuch as collMes 
existed largely to prepSire ministers, it, is under«4:and- 
able that they did not admit girls. 

(Johnson et al . , p. 315) 



TABLE 2 



Foundations of Education and 
^ Introduction to Education Textbooks 

Space Allocation: Lstu^Ss Concerning Femjales 



Percentage of ' 
Index Citations Concerning: 



Percentage of 
Content Concerni ng : 



Texts 


Experiences &, 


Sexism- 


Sex 


Experiences & 


Sexism 


Sex 


Analyzed 


Contributions 




Differences 


Contributions 




Di f f erencfes 




. of Females . 






of Females 






1 . Johnson' 


0.8% 


0.6% 


0.1% 


3.0% ' 


0.3% , 


0.1% 


et a 1 . 


if 












R^they 


0.3% 


0A%" 


0.,3% 


0.3% 


0.3^ 


0.2%,. 


3. Ryan & 


' - 0.4% 


0.9% 


0.2% 


2.0% 


0.5% 


0.1% 


Cooper 














4. 'van Til 


0.6% 


0.7% 


0.1% 


1.0% * 


0.2% 


0.2% " , 



As Table 2 indiceites, sexism is not depicted as a critical issue of 



contemporary times, 
at all in this area 



Van Til' s Education: 



A Beginning makes no beginning 

Richey's bizarre interpretation of sexism is an 
extensive discussion of whether there should be a dual salary scale, one 
which pa'ys women lessjthan men. Both Johnson et al.'s Introduction to the 



Foundations of American Education and Ryan and Cooper' s ~Those Who" 
Tgach do discuss this issug. 
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Johnson anc^-his colleagyis^ spend ^approximately one and a half pages 
on a section called "Women." It starts out with four lines defining the 
comple)( piece' of legislation that is Title IX. .The authors giye half of 
a page on d.isc>imt.n&tion .in employment, a brief paragraph on stereotypic 
roles, and half of a page on ..f6rces for change such as the National 
Organization .for Women and the Women's Equity Action League. The discus- 
sion focuses on sex discrimination in society. It does not deal with 
sexism'in the^field of educatioft. There is no discussion of bias in books, 
in athletic opportunities, in teacher ahd counselor interaction patterns, 
or in educational employment. The probMem is not defined, and there are ' 
• no suggestions for what the teacher can do about it. 

In a two-page section called "Sexism and Sex-Role Stereotyping," Ryan 
*and Cooper do a better job of focusing on education. They do discuss sex-ism " 
in books and bias in counseling. They cite statistics showing the absence 
of women -in educational administration. Unfortunately, they do not mention ' ' 
Title IX. The section concludes with the following paragraph: ^ ' 

The elimination of sexism and sex-role stereotyping in 
schools will be a complex procedure that will require the* 
".cooperation of teachers, administrators,- school boards; 
counselors, educational publishers, and parents." Your role 
as a- teacher will^be especially Important. As you interact 
with your pupils and as you select and use instructional 
materials, your sepsitivity to this problem will help deter- 
mine the attitudes of dur future generations . ^ HopefuLly, 
educators will lead in efforts to evaluate school policies, 
curriculum,, and practices with regard to^ex bias and will » • 
eliminate sexist discrimination (along with racial and ethnic 
discrimination) in our schools. Remember, . if you're not part 
..- of the solution, you're part of the problem. 

. (Ryan and Cooper, p. 348) 

The problem is th/t it'.s, very difficult to end sexism in schools. If ' 
beginning or experienced teachers are to try, they need to. understand how 
sexism operates and how it harms children. They need to learn curricular 
and instructional strategies they can use to counteract negative effects. 
However, the Ryan and Cooper discussion does not provide sufficient detail 
, Consequently^, their call to arms becomes rhetoric v^ithout meaning. ' • 

■' 'A 
Many of the entries in Sections I and III of* the bibliography in Appendix, 
D provide relevant information which should be i/cluded in foundations texts 
These are key sources that teacher educators canVise to counteract omissions* 
inaccuracies, and imbalances that may characterise their present foundations 
books. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYtHO^'OGY: Cgnfusion in the Content 



Three texts were analy?ed: 

Biehler, Robert. Psychology Applied to Teaching, 3rd ed., Houghton 
Mifflin, 1978. ' ^ 

Gage, N. L. and David C. Berl-iner. Educational Psychology, Rand , 
McNally, 1975*.' ♦ ] ™^ 

Gpod, Thoma$ and Oere^ E. Brophy. Education al Psychology: A Realistic 

Approach, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1-977. 
y ; 

Skinner's behavior modification. The. develJipmental stages of Piaget. 
Achievement motivation. Evaluation. Erikson's stages. Instructional 
strategies. Student characteristics. Measurement. Heredity versys ^ 
environment. Humanistic education. Classroom management. All these and 
more are the substance of educational psychology. In fact, educational 
psychology texts npt only atterppt tp describe a number of psychological 
theories and principles, but they also focus on translating these ideas 
Jnto the world of the classroom. The result is the creation of lengthy 
and weighty textbooks. Of all the teacher education texts that were 
content-analyzed, those in educational psychology presented the greatest 
challenge. , 

Aside from the expected content, these- texts present beginning 
teachers with a hidden, but rffscoverable, lesson: educational .psychology 
is almost exclusfvely a male domain. One need only leaf through the pages 
-of these texts in order to detect this bias. For each page which discusses 
a female, the typical educational psychology text offers five pages of dis- 
cussion concerned with men. For every" bibliographic and reference citation 
of the vfork of a female in these texts, there are four such citations of 
the work. of males. In the index, there are over twenty times more male 
names than female names. So preponderant is the male presence in these 
texts that many beginning teachers may be led to believe that the field of 
educational psychology has been created and nurtured by only one-half of 
the population. (See Tables 3 and 4.) 

This imbalance in the content, index and footnotes is underscored by 
imbalance in graphic design. For example, Joseph McVicker Hunt's work on 
human motivation receives several pages of text, two colors of ink, and a 
half-page photograph in the Good and Brophy text. On the other hand, 
Eleanor Maccoby's major woVk in the area of sex differences is briefly cited 
and footnoted, without any significant explanation, it appears that when 
the work of females is discussed, the offset press is made idle and^the 
colored Jnk runs out. « 

TheTiominal treatment given Eleanor Maccoby piakes another point. 
Although all three texts analyzed include dis.cussions of sex differences, ^ 
these explanations differ not only from each other, but from the exhaustive^ 
findings of Maccoby and Carol Jack! in in The Ps ychol ogy, of Sex Diff erences. 



Eleanor Emmons MaccobyAnd Carol N^gy Jacklin, The Psychology of Sex 
ces (Stanford, California: Stanford University Kress, ly/'^). 
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. , TABLE 3 

« 

Educational Psychology Textbooks ^ 

Ratio of Empfjasis Awarded ^ales and Females 
in Reference Sources, Narrative, and Illustrations- 

\ ■ 



texts 
Analyzed 


" — ' " > 
Index 
Listings 
M:F 


Footnote & 
•Bibliographic 
Citations 
M:F ■ 


Pages of Book 
Discussion 
Concerning 
Each Sex 
M:F 


r ' \ 

.Figures in 
Illustrations 
M:F 


1. BiehTer 


27:^ 


4:1 


6:1 


1.25:1 


2. Gage & 
Berl 1ner 


18:1 

• 


4:1 


6:1 


1.60:1 


3. Good & 
Brophy 


n/a 


n/a 


3:1 


1.20:1 

r - 



Texts 
Analyzed 



TA3LE 4 

Educational Psychology Tgxtbooks .- , 
Space Allocation: Issues Concerning Ivemales 

gefcf 



Percentage of 

Index Citations Concerning: 




Percentage ^. 
tonteht Con^g^rnlng: 



.I^BI^hler 

2. Gage & 
Beflirjer 

3. Good & 
Brophy 



Experiences & 
Contributions 
of *Fieroales 



0.3% 
0.6% 

0.2% 



>exism 



differences 



0.7% 
1.0% 

0.3% 



Sex 




1.0% 
1.0% 

0.9% 



Experiences & 
Contributions 
of Females 



2.7% 
0.7% 



0.3 



Sexism 



0,3% 
1.7% 

0.6% 
/ 



Sex 
Qi f f erendes 




0.6% 



While this is a complex fiei^ and a consensus on the natur^ and source 
of sex differences has nartf been reached, the subtleties and complexities 
of this area are frequ'eqfly ignored. Gage and Berliner, for example, 
conclude that "Females are more conforming, and suggestible than males" 
(p.- 426), Maccoby and Jacklin conclude that the review of the research 
in this area does not indicate any greater suggestibility and. conformity 
among girls and, in fact, that this commonly he,ld belief is a "myth" 
(p. 349). 

There is sex-difference inconsistency among these thre^ texts in 
explaining higher male achievement scores in math. Gage and Berliner, 
attribute the higher math scores achieved by males to the expectations 
and pressures of sbcietal sex-rol^ stereotyping. Biehler, in discussing 
this very same issue, cites a study indicating that male superiority in 
mathematics J^s a function of boy s^ greater ability to concentrate oh tasks 
without bewg confused by background information. Good ancl Brophy discuss 
at length the problems many boys encounter in learning how to read (pp. - 
360-362). On the other hand, they do not mention the difficulties many 
^ girls experience in their math classes. 

The area of sex differences is a complex one, and to a large degree, 
it is still a developing field. Broad generalizations or partial explana- 
tions do not contribute to the beginning teacher's grasp of this area. 
Unfortunately, incomplete or inconsistent treatment serves to blur the 
distinctions between what is reality and what is myth in the area of sex 
differences. The potential result is that beginning teachers may apply 
misinformation about sex differences (taught to them by their educational 
psychology book) to their classroom practice. This has harmful implications 
for children in schools. 

Much to their credit, all the authors of educational psychology texts 
do inctude sections, describing the nature of sexism and express the hope 
that restrictive sex-role stereotyping can be reduced. Unfortunately, 
the Biehler text is undermiaed by a series of statements indicating subtle 
and' not-so-subtle values which, work against sex equity. For example, 
Biehler presents an impressive non-SQx-stereotyped photograph of a ^noman 
working at repairing telephone lines. The impact of the picture is compro-* 
mised by its caption: "The inqrfeasing tendency for women to do what was ^ 
formerly 'men's work' has many advantages, but it may contribute to role 
confusion" (p. 204). This is the text's only photograph pertaining to 
changing roles for women. With all the possible comments that could be 
made about the expanding potential of women in the work force, this caption 
is gratuitously negative. 

Unfortunately, such inconsistencies are not confined/ to the illustra- 
tions. Biehler goes to some length to warn against the^angers facing' boys 
and girls in competitive events. The author is especial ly' concerned with 
the potentially harmful effects of an "early matur^g" girl sending a boy 
t%" ignominious" defeat in an athletic competition^ such as tetherball. He 
fears that such a defeat may lead not only to unnecessary anguish for the 
boy, but to a hollow victory for the girl, who may> exjijerience guilt and 
confusip/i because she is not "demure" and "petite" as .society says she 



should be. If she is a "budding feminist," Bieh.ler points out, her'victory 
may be short-lived because her victim is likely to surpass her in size-' 
in a few years" (p. 184). , ^ 

By reducing issu.es of^sex equity to the rough-and-tumble world of * 
tetjierball , and by gauging, male and female sel f-esteem >tt terms of an 
individual s congruenc'fe wi th societal 'sex-role stere6t5^ving, the author / 
confuses and belittles the notion of sex equity. Such comparisons suggest 
that defeat in athletics is the lot of females, ignores individual dif- 
ferences, and leads naturally to Biehler's conclusion: a girl will have 
problems with self-esteem "unless she adjusts to the idea of being the star 
of all-girl athletic teams" (p. 184). ^ 

Of the three tgxta ^analyzed , in Jjiis f lei the Bi eiil^ baok reflects 
the greatest inconsistency in relation to women and sex equity, but the ' 
other two texts are not without similar lapses. While Gage and Berliner 
provide the reader with an excerpt from the 5cott, Foresman guidelines for 
nonsexist language, they fail to implement such" language in their own text. 
Good and Brophy devote some space to describing how to remediate sexism 
in the classroom, yet begin the very next section with the sentence: 
Many psychologists have come to view man as capable of self-starting 
behavior. . . ." (italics ours). The authors of these texts incl-ude a 
brief disclaimer indicating that the studies on achievenient mptivation 
have been performed more frequently with male subjects than with female 
subjects. They tlien spend several pages discussing this research (conducted 
Dy male experimenters using only male subjects) to provide an overview bf v 
the state of the field on achievement motivation. The result is an impli- 
cation that achievement motivation applies to males only. In the Gage and 
Berliner text, the role mothers play in developing achievement motivation ' 
in boys is discussed. There is no discussion related to the role of fathers 
in this process. There is no discussion of the development bf achievemertt 
motivation in girls. In short, all the authors have a tendency to- be caught 
in that oldest of all teaching tra'ps: "Do as I ?ay, not as I do." 

After reviewing these criticisms, it is natural for one to assume that 
in terms of sexism, sex differences, and the contributions of women, educa- 
tional psychology texts leave much to be desired. Although this isUrue, 
It IS only part of the story. This analysis also revealed several -strengths 
in these texts. 

. Of all the twenty-four texts evaluated in this study. Gage and Berliner* 
provide the most cogent analysis bf sexism in schools. In addition, they 
have devoted the most space to this topic (1.7 percent). Gage, and Berliner- 
have also- prefaced their discussions on sex differences with several infor- 
mative and useful comments. They point out that research literature may 
exaggerate differences between the sexes; that while studies indicating the 
existence of sex differences tend to get published,, studies which show no ' 
sex differences are far less likely to be disseminated. The authors also 
point out th^t the range of individual differences within a sex is in fact 
greater than the range of differences between the sexes. These comments help 
to put the entire issue of sex differences ^ perspective. 
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Good and trophy, in their text, hdva created a series of hypothetical 
situations' to demonstrate pertain points. These brief vTgnettes provitie 
a wel 1-halanced set of examples of female and male figures. ^nd,js;.has 
been indicated previously, -all of these author,s provide stat^nts , w-i th"^ 
varying degrees of effectiveness, of mor^il support for the promise of. sex 
equity. ^ \, . . • • - . 

Sorting out the man/complexities concerned with sexism and sex 
difference's is a formidable, but essential , chal lenge confronting educa- • 
tional psychologists. Although there is some progress, it is axfjallenge 
that has not yet been met. * . . 

» ' • . ^ 

It is imperative that educational- psychology t^xts present a thorough 
review and analysis of the Psychology of Sex Differences' (MaccbBy and 
Jacklin, 1974) as well as of new research pertaining to this area.X The 
bibliography in Appendix. D has several other entries on sex-related dff- 
ferences in cognitive abilittes that should bie helpful to educational 
psychology authops^ and instructors. . • * ' 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS AND READING:. A^Touch of Madness 'in the Method 

The seventeen methods texts analyzed in the following sections are ' 
intended to provide elementary school teachers with classroom help. Each - 
text intludes discussions of elementary schoo] curricula^las well as tech- 
niques and strategies of instruction. The purpose of these texts is to 
help undergraduates to function successfully as teachers in social studies, 
reading, language arts, science and mathematics. Although some institutions 
offer methods coursesas corequisites along with student teaching, most 
colleges and universities require that these courses be taken, usually in 
the junior or senior years' and prior to student teaching. 

Five reading methods texts were^ analyzed: * 

*Dallmann, Martha, Roger Rouch, Lynette Char, and John DeBoer. The 
Teaching of Reading » 4th ed.. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1974. 

Durkin, Dolores. Teaching Them to Read , 2nd ed. , Allyn afid Bacon, 
'974. ^ , 

Karl in, Robert. Teaching Elementary Reading ^ 2nd ed., Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovlch, 1975. 

Spache, George and Evelyn B. Spache. Reading in the Ele mentary 
^ School , 4th ed. , Allyn and Bacon, 1977"; f ; 

Zintz, Miles. The Reading Process , 2nd ed., Wm. C. Brown, 1975. 

Four language arts met|iods texts were analyzed:* 

* . 7 

Burns, Paul and Betty Broman. The Language Arts, in Chi ldhood 
Education ,' 3rd ed.. Rand McNalTy, 1975. ~ 

Lundsteen, Sara. Children Learn to Communicat e, Prentice-Hall, 
-1976. ~ " 

Petty, Walteri Dorothy Petty, and Marjorie Becking. Experiences 
in Language , 2nd ed., Allyn and Bacon, 1976. ' 

Rubin, Dorothy. Teaching Elementary Language Art s» Holt, Rinehart 
• and Wi/iston, 1975\ 

. The reading and language arts methods texts are treated in a single 
section because there ils some overlap in their content and because" there 



A fifth edition 'Of The Teaching of Reading (1978) was published after the 
1974* edition had been content-analyzed, Although the fifth edition was 
not formally con tent-ana Wed, it was read, from our reading, it appfears 
that on the issue 'of sex e^tri-ty in education, thfe 1978 text oVfer^ no 
improvement over the former edition. 
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are parallels in tbeir treatment of sex equity »in education. One thing ^ 
they have in common is their treatment of sex-role stereotyping in basal 
readers and children's literature. Another is their treatment of sex 
d4/Fferences in reading and language abiJities and in reading preferences. 

In terms of overall space allocation. Table, "5 shows that the language 
arts texts are reasonably equitabte in their content distribution between 
females and males. In'their use of reference sources and in illustrations, 
there is also fair treatment. The reading texts, when. compared with the 
language arts texts, are not as successful in these areas (see Table 6), 
particularly in space allocation, where there is, on the -average, twice as 
much content, relating to males as to females. ^ . 

» 

TABLE 5 . 

Language Arts Methods Textbooks 

^ Ratio of Emphasis Awarded Males- and Females- 

in Reference Sources, Narrative, and Illustrations " 



Texts 
Analyzed 

• 


Index 
Listings 
M:F , 


Footnote & 
Bibliogr.aphic 

Citations 
. M:F 


Pages of Book 
Discussion 
Concerning 
Each Sex 
M:F 


Figures jn 
11 lustra ticmr 
M:F 


1 . Burns & 
Broman 


n/a ^ 


'l.4:t 


1.5:1 


1.2:1 


2. Lundsteen 


. 1.4:1 


.1.1:1 


1.3:1 


1.2:1 


3. ^ Petty, Petty, 
. & Becking 


n/a ✓ 


1.3:1 


1.6:1 


1.5:1 


4. Rubin 


3:2 


1.5:1 


1.4:1 


1.5:1 



On the issue of sexism, all the reading and language arts books should 
cover the content analyses studies of sex bias in basal readers and chil- 
dren's literature. These have demonstrated female \nvisibility in children's 
readers because female^ are often omitted from s tor res and pictures. When 
females do appear, they are stereotyped to the point of caricature. For 
example, girls in basal readers most often are depicted doing nothing- 
nothing, that is, except watching their active brothers at work and at play. 
' For that inatter, boys in basal readers bear little resemblance to real human 
beings. They achieve feats of heroism equal only*to those imagined in fantas^ 
or seen on TV. As for adults, when father finally brings his executive brief- 
<:ase home, he knows best— and he knows, all. While females in these stories 
(|issolVe into tears at the least provocation, males remain emotionless— 
apparently incapable of expressing fear or sorrow. 



• . • TABLE 6 

Reading Methods Textbooks 

Ratio. of Emphasis Awarded Males and Females' 
in Reference -Sources . Narrative, and Illustrations 



Texts 
Analyzed 


Index 
Listings 
M:F 


footnote & 
Bibliographic 
Citations 
M:F 


Pages of Book 
piscussion 
ConcerrTing 
Each Sex 

M: r 


• Fi^ur£s in 
Illustrations 
M:F - 


1. 


Dallmann et al . 


2:1 


1.7:1 


2:1 


1:1 


2. 


Durl^f n ' 


h/a 


1.5:T 


* 


5:1 


3.. 
.4. 


Karlin. 

Spache & 
Spache ' 


1.8:1 ^ 
n/a ^ 


1.5:1 
• 1.7:1 


^ 3:1 
1.3:1 


1:1 
1:1 


5. 


Zintz 

I. 


1.5:1 


. 1.5:1 


1.4:1 


1.2:1 



tn -ic^I and .stereotyping have led several major publishing companies 
to issue, guidelines to ensure that future Dasal readers will treat both sexes 
m?wJ^'"'i'^-i; "^r^-^ealistically.^ Several state textbook adbption ^om! 

hn^J !!i''°?-''^^'' ^^'^^ ^° 0^ their prime criteria for 

book selection and adoption. Many annotated bibliographies of nonsexist 
children s ^ooks have been published and widely disseminated. In short, there 

chllSrln'r?5^ratu"^'''^ '""^ ''"""^ basal readers and- 

I, ^^'??^.t^^e''e ?ave been so many efforts to confront sexism in children's 
books. It is^amazing that f6ur of these nine teacher education books omit 
kL^^m entirely In four other books the amount of treatment is minuscule. 
Kjyee ladles 7 and 8.) For example. Burns and Broman spend four sentences 
discussing sex-role stereotyping in children's literature and suggest that 
teachers who wish to avoid sexist books obtain Littlfe Miss Muffet Fiahts Bark- 
Recomm e n ded Nonsexist Books about Girls for Yo ung Rp.Hpr. I Ti^ If ,-. -^1^^ 

"R^^y^.'''^°^^^■.A^" ^^^^ P^^^^^^ ^ two-pa^e bib og?aphy on^ 

Black Jiterature," "American Indian literature," "Chinese ^nd Japanese 

teratul^e* literature." There is no bibliography fbr nonsexist 



TABLE 7 

Language Arts Methods Textbooks 
Space Allocation: Issues Concerning Females 



Percentage of Percentage of 

rhdex Citations Concerning: Content Concerning: 



Texts 

A n A 1 

Miia iyi.cu 


Experiences & 
^on (^r 1 Du tj uns 
of Females- 


Sexism 

* 


Sex 
ui TTerences 


Experiences & 
liOn uii DU tions 
of Females 


Sexism 


Sex 

n4 ^^AyAMr*^t 

■ - fc . ■ 


1 . Burns' & 
Broman 




0.0% 


0.0% 


y. . . ' „ _ 

^ 2.4% 

^ 0.7% 


0.04% 


0.09% 


2. Lundste^n 


1 .0% 


0.1% 


0.6% . 


0.10% 


0.00%' 


3. Petty A 
Petty & 
Becking 


.0% \ 

t 

•I, 


0.0% 


0.0% 

K 

T 


0.7% ^ 


0.00^ 


0.06% 


4. Rubin 




0.4% 


0.6% 


2.0% 


0?40% 


0.75% 



TABLE 8 

Reading Methods Textbooks ^. . ' 

A ■ * ' 

Space Allocation: Issues Concerning Females 

• I • ■ \ 

Percentage of Percentage oV 

Indig)j Citations Concerning:, . Content Concerning: 



Texts 
Analyzed 


Experietnrces $ 
Contributions 
of Females 


Sexi sm 


Sex 
Differences 

4 


Experiences & 
Contributions 
of Females 


'Sfexi sm 


Differences 

* 


1. D^llmann 
et al.^ 


0.0% 


0 ^ 


0.0% 


3.2% 


0.00% 


0.08% 


2. Durkin 


d.3%\ 


0 


0.0% 


'1.1% 


0.02% 


'0;02% 


3. Karl in 


0.0% 


0 


0.2% 


1.4% . 


0.00% 


0.20% 


4. Spache & 
. * Spache 


0.0% 


0 


0.6% > 

4' 


' 5.3% 


0.20% 


0.50% 


5.- Zintz' 


< 0.8% 


0 


0.2%' 


6.2% 


0.00% 


0.60% 




• 
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Lundsteen spends two paragraphs on sexism in children's literature 

Her second paragraph attempts to answer tl)e question, "What can the 

. teacher do?" . ^ - 

. ■ . • ■ t 

Again, seek a balanced select;ion of books. Active female 
» protagonists are appearing mQre and. more in new, quality 
books for children. Select books tijat emphasize achieve- 
ments of both men and women. Discuss the sexist elements 
in our languagt and books when they appear in the classroom. 
-Otherwise the teacher and the material will convey to the 
child the impression «that the demeaning of women is socially 
acceptable, is an unavoidable reality, rather than a form^f 
prejudice* or a lack of sensitivity. ' 

* ■ . • 

• . . (Lundsteen, p. ^197) 

Such generalities provide the beginning teacher with little real help.- 
Given the hordes of children's book. titles that are published each year^, 
how are beginning teachers to know which books stress the achievements of 
^oth women and men? Where are the references and annotated b'ibl iographies 
that they can turn to? How are teachers to know about the sexist elements 
in language? In all likelihood, this may be an issue they've never thought 
about. Hovj are they supposed to discuss sexism in language and literature * 
with second graders? sixth graders? It requires 'ski 11 and sensitivity to 
talk. 4l?out sexism with elementary school children. Lesson plans and instruc 
tional procedures have been developgjd, but Lundsteen does not tell beginning 
teachers anything about them. ^ 

Of all the language arts and reading methods textbooks, Dorothy Rubin's 
Teaching E lementary Language Arts givgs the most space to the issue of 
sexi^.. Even she spends less than 1/2 of V percent of her textbook on th£ 
topic. Further, neither Rubin's text nor any of the other methods books . 
in reading or language arts offers curricular resou^es or instructional 
approaches to help beginning teathers counteract bias- in their books. 

Six of the ^iine books discuss sex dtfferertces in reading preference 
Their analysis of what boys like to read and what girls like to rea'd is 
stereotypic. For example,. Da llmann et al^. comment: * 

Boys show interest in action and aggresrtieness in the 

* / affairs of the world and.'there^ore prefer adventure, 

science, hero stories, biography, history, and tall tales, . 

• while girls still cling to the fanciful stories, myths, 
stories of chivalry and romance, home life, biography, and 
accounts of everyday life, though. not always in that*order. 
Boys will not choOse a book, ordinarily, t-hat has'the name 
of a girl in the title; but girls will choose a boy's book. 

J 

/ (Dallmannr et^al., p. 370) 
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Burns and Broman telT future teachers: 



' Boys prefer stories of Science, invention, and vigorous . 
action. . . .Girls will read a book considered to, be of 

interest to boys, but the reverse is s'eldom true. 

. ' ' ' ' . , - . 

(Burns dnd Broman, p. 216) ^- 

Petty, Petty and Becking no^is that "boys scoff at love and avoid books in 
which the principal character is feminine" (p. 376). 

The research on which such conclusions are based is, for the most 
part, .very dated. The authors do not offer contemporary studies that may 
show changes irv reading preferences— new interests infl uenced by current- 
societal changes in accepted roles for men and women. The manner in which 
these studies are reported is one which appears to condone sex-typed ^ 
reading preferences rather than challenge teachers to expand the reading 
interests of both' female and male students. Further, these stereotypic 
statements/ are presented without any qualifiers. Obviously, 'many boys do 
prefer stjyries related to science and vigorous SKition. ObN^ously, others 
do not. ^Obviously-, some gifls prefer fomance and quiet stories of home 
life. Obviously, others do not. As with all stereotypes, these broad, 
unqualified generalizations about sex differences in reading preferences 
show no regard for the reality of individual differences. 

One particularly unfortunate aspect of these statements is the . 
accepted assumption that boys will refuse to read stpries about girls. 
Again, there is the problem of stereotypic generalizations. Some boys 
may object to reading books about girls, while others may not. Not all 
girls enjoy .'reading books about male characters. Again, even rpore offen- 
sive than unqualified generalizations is a manner of reporting that appears 
to condone the sex bias of some male students. 'The authors do not give \ 
future teachers instructional methodology to challenge sex bias in reading 
preferences. They do not offer bibliographies of children's books at)out 
active, interesting," adventurous girls who would ^ittract a female as well 
-as a male reading audience. Rather, they present a dated picture and. fail 
. to confront the sexism inherent within it. It would be uothinkabVe to tell 
future teachers to -expect and accept that white children will scoff at books 
about Blacks or that Christian children will reject books about *Jews.. Yet, 
in telling future teachers that boys can be expected to avoid bopks about 
firls, these teacher education texts overtly condone prejudice on the basis 
of sex. • . " ^ 

Dorothy Rubin's Teaching Elementary Language Arts pushes this sexisf 
assumption to its ultimate conclusion. Her discussion of sex differences 
In reading preferences begins fairly enough, with a warning that teachers 
"must be careful not to be* caught up in .stereotypes." But She continues: 

However, wha^ we know about children's attitudes toward 
* choosing books should also be' taken irito^ account. For 
example, it has been found that boys wi 1 1 not read "girl 
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\ books," whereas girls will read "boy books." Therefore, 
the ratio of "boy books" should be about two to one in the 
classroom library collection. Examples of "girl-type" 
books, are Little Women by Louisa f^ay Alcott and many of 
the Laura Ihgalls Wilder books such as little House in, the ' 
Big Woods . . ' , 

(Rubirt, p. 191) ' 

Sexist statements like this lead to the publication of many more 
children's stories about male characters. When Scott 0' Dell souglit a 
publisher for Island of the Blue Dolphins ^ jeyentually a Newbery Award 
winner, he was told that the story was superb, but one minor change was 
required. He. should change his intrepiil female protagonist to a male 
"because boys will not read books about a girl." Fortunately, Scott 

^ ^ J at lu f 1 1 o uuui\ ui icr a t/iic \jj ufic T i fiGS t purtrct Vfl I S OT 3r 

female character pitting her resources against t.he natural •'elements in 
a struggle for surviva.1. , It is imperative that girls have the oppor- 
tunity to read about independent, resourceful female characters such as' 
0 Dell's Karana. Surely a two-to-One imbalance In the classroom library 
will deprive them of this Opportunity. 

1 ^ ' 

A common theme, particularly in the language #rts methods book, con- 
cerns the value of literature in helping children become more underltanding 
of others who' are different from themselves. If it is accepted practice 
th^t boys should not be expected to read books about girls, they miss the 
opportunity to create understanding, {loreover^ if they don't read feooks 
of; the qJality of those written by Laura I-ngal Is Wilder, they miss some of 
th^ best lite»:ature available to elementary school children. Heaven knows, 
boys need all the help they can get in reading. 

Indeed, one sex differencre frequently discussed in these methods texts 
is the problems that male ^tudents^re likely to have in reading. Both 
Zir^tz and the Spaches analyze r^asohs for disparity in reading achievement. 
Ziritz concludes that girls- have the edgte over boys 'in reading because they 
come to schoor~v/ith: • 

, . . .j(l) greater ability to sit still and do "sitting 
still activities and (2) greater facility with language. 
I Add to this the bland pre-primer reading one can do with ^ 
1 eighteen or twenty basic sight words and a woman teacher 
i who may emphasize' female values and the girls do have an 
i advantage. • . 

i ■ c 

Durkin has suggested that if first-grade teachers " 
could liven up beginning reading with .stories about jet 
1 planes and how they work, or rockets and the boosters they 
need to. get into space, boys would probably fare much 
better. > 
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(Zintz, p. 214) 



Srpache and Spache offe.r the following reasons for boys' difficulties in 
reading: "the attitudes of women teachers toward boy pupils, the socially 
conforming attitudes of American girls" (p. 150); and the existence of a 
male personality style characterired as "^noV-e aggressive; less conforming; 
lower frustration level for boredom and monotony; more inner directed in 
reading to find out, not just to please the teacher,. ..." (p. 263). . 

It is important that problems many boys have in reading be discussed 
in methods texts. But conclusion? such as those reached by Zijitz and by 
Spache and Spache offer stereotypes, not illumination. Their portray«4 ^ 
females is patronizing and offensive. The Image that emerges is of a • . 
female student who is. passive* and conforming, satisfied by bland reading 
and monotonous activities. , And their comments oh the deleterious attitudes 
of female teachers toward boys is disproved by the research which indicates 
that the sex of the teacher does not have ^significant impact on the reading 
achievement of male students. . . ' 

In issues relating to sexism, reading and language arts texts have 
far to go. It is time for these texts to replace stereotypes with current 
research and methodology. Section II of the bibliography in Appendix D 
contains many references on Content analysis concerning the portrayal of 
females and minorities in children's reading materials. Much of this 
research should be cited and.- discussed in reading and language arts methods 
textbooks. Other sections of the bibliography include entries on the 
impact- of sex bias in books on children (Simpson, Zimet) and on instruc- 
tional approaches teachers can use to counteract the bias in their books 
(Campbell, Guttentag, McClure, Monteith, Naiman, Sadker, Schulwitz, Sprung, 
Styer, and several othprs). It is important that both those who write 
reading and language arts methods textbooks, -^^s we'll as those who teach 
from them, know about this material so that they can inform our future 
teachers. 
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MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE METHODS: For Men Only ' 

Three mathematics methoc(s texts were analyzed: 

Grossm'ckle, Foster and John Reckzeh. Discovering Meanings in 
• Elementa ry School Mathematics , ,6th ed.. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. , T973. ^ , 

Heddens, James^ W. Today's Mathematics . 3rd ed. , Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1974., 

Marks, John L., C. Richard Purdy,, Lucien B. Kinrtey and Arthur A. 
^^^tt. Teaching Elementary School Mathemati cs for Understanding, . 
. 4th ed. > McGraw-HilU Inc. > 1975,- J , 

» ♦ 

Three science methods texts were analyzed: 

Blpugh, GlennO. and Julius Schwartz. Elementary School Science 
and- How to Teach It , 5th ed. , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.^ 
1974. 

Gega, Peter. Science in Elementary Education , 3rd ed., John Wiley 
and Sons, 1977. 

Rowe, Mary Budd. Teaching Science as- Conti nuous Inquiry, 2nd ed.', 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1978. ; : — 

Each year, America's colleges and universities graduate teas of thou- 
sands of medipal. doctors, scientists, mathematicians, architects and 
engineers. Impressive pageantry marks* the rites of passage of the^e young 
adults; friends and famtly applaud their academic achievements, for society 
has recognized that careers in math- and^tience-related fields are deserv- 
ing of both status and, eventually, money. 

A closer look at the, faces of these graduated fevea.ls more than^-their 
joy, anticipation, and relief. Even the most casual observer can detect 
one unmistakable fact:" tomorrow's doctors, scientists, mathematicians, 0 
architects and engineers a^^e disproportionately and overwhelmingly male. 

The most recent data from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress indicate that the root of the problem can be traced, at least 
in part, to our elementary and secondary schools. These statistics, a 
.produc_t of .comprehensive national testing, reveal that there is a reriferk- 
able gap in math, and -science achievement scores between male and female 
students;^and as. the grade level increases, so does the achievemept 
disparity. In short, in. the areas of science and math, schoots.are fail- 
ing our female students, in every sense of the word. 

If the textbooks analyzed in this study'are any- indication, this 
educational deficiency will probably be with us for years. Not one Of 
the math methods texts analyzed made any reference to sex differences in • 
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math achievement, to the many problems that may confront female students 
in this area, or to the very real stereotyping of math as a "mafle" domain. 
This oversight is all the more regrettable because math has become, in 
effect, the critical filter that prevents many females from- integrating 
all those prestigious careers we listed/ above. \ ^ . 

' The process works this way: As girls progress through secondary 
school, the^ elect to take fewer "and fewer math courses. By the time 
they graduate ^om high school 4 many female students- lack the appropriate 
math prerequisites for entrance into mbst college-level math and science 
courses. This avoidance erf high school math courses presents college*- , 
bound female students with a difficult choice: enroll in remedial and 
basic college math courses, or avoid majoring in science or math entirely 

PMrsue a career in the humanities, social sciences" or the arts. . The 

vast majority choose to continue avoiding math. In effect, math is fil- • 
tering female students out of the very careers that offer them the greatest 
future employment potential. 

Several educators are attempting to confront this math anxiety which 
has become so damaging to so manv females. A variety of rVistitutions • 
around the. country have developel programs which attempt to reduce and 
eliiiiinate the barriers that disccmrage females from enrolling in math 
courses. Through innovative curriculum development and instructional 
strategies, these programs attempt to eliminate fear and avoidance of 
math and to encourage females to explore courses and careers in this area. 

Prospective teachers reading these math methods texts would discover 
not one -reference, not one word devoted to these programs or thfe probl^s 
so many girls face in math. There is not a single reference to sexism in 
math, in school, or in society. In fact, only one of the texts includes 
any mention of sex differences. Grossnickle and Reckzeh indicate that 
several studies at the elementary level suggest that both girls and boys 
expressed favorable attitudes toward mathematics. For these authors, there 
are no sex differences and the potential problems confronting girls in 
mathematics are simply not an issue. (See Tables 9 and 10.) - 

In general, the texts analyzed also avoid any reference to the experi- 
ences or contributions of females. The only inclusion of female names 
is in the "con text of sample problems and sample cla^srpom activities, when* 
hypothetical names are used. In many instances, mathematical- sets ar£ 
developed on sex- Segregated and sex- stereo typed bases: 

"The set of pretty girls is well defined." (Grossnickle and 
Reckzeh) 

"All the good-looking girls in Brownsville school ." (Heddens) 

All these texts are dominated by the content of mathematics, to the 
, virtual exclusion of other pertinent issues. While devoting chapter after 
chapter to mathematical concepts and procedures, the texts offer a minuscule 
amount of information on the n^ure of learners and their individual needs. 
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TABLE 9 ' - 

Marth Methods Textbooks- 

Ratio of Emphasis Awarded Males and Females 
in Reference Sources, Narrative, and Illustrations 



Texts 
Analyzed 


T nrlpV 

J, 1 lUCA 

Listings - 
MvF ' 


rootnote a 
Bibliographic • 
Citations 
M:F 


Pages of Book • 
Discussion 
Concerning 
Each Sex 
M:F 


Figures in 
Illustrations 

. M:F 


1 . Grossnickll* 
& Reckzeh ' 


2:0 


4:1 


2:1 


p .. 

. 1;16 . 


2. Heddens 


'2:0 


4:1 - 


' 3:1 


^ ' 1:10 


3. Marks et al. 

" ■• -» : ^ 


^:P 


n/a 


' 1:2. 


3:20 

1 



H : — " ~1 , ____,_L,»_ 

There are only seventeen figures in the Grossnickle and Reckzeh 'text. ' 



■TABU 10, 

Math Methods Textbooks . 

Space Allocation: Issues Concerning; females 

Percentage of ' Perc^fttage. of 

Index Citatidhs Concerning; Coirittnt Cohcerninq: 



Texts 
Analyzed 

, 


Experiences & 
Contributions 
of Females 


Sexism 


Sex 
Differences 


Experiences & 
CoittributionV 
of Females 


Sexism 


•Sex 
Differences 


1 Gross- 


a 


0 


-0 


0.3% 


0 . 


0.1% 


nickle & 










Reckzeh 














2. Heddens 




0 


0 


0.0%. 


0 


0.0% 


3, Marks 




* 

0 


' 0 


0.0% 


0 


0.0% 


et al. 
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These math nefnods texts are the core of what future teachers learn 
about teaching math to children. By not including such issues as sexism 
and sex differences, the texts abandon their responsibility to provide^ 
teachers with strat^ies to help many female students increase their • 
SMccess in mathematics. White educators continue to be concerned with 
"Why Johnny Can't ^ead," the authors of these texts have not even begun 
to ask, much les§ answer, "Why.Jane Can't Do Mfith." 

"Why Jane Can't Do Science" was the next unanswered (and for 'the 
most part^ unasked) question tjiat.we encountered. The problem faced by 
many females in the sciences is not a topic in two ot the three science 
'texts analyzed. In the tliird te9(t, by Rowe, it receives passing mentfon 
under a title "A Special Handicap." In' a book 500 (iages long, only six 
sentences are devoted to this issue. The entire ^ection'.is quoted below: 

A Special Handicap - 

" Girls at all socioeconomic levels act with respect to 
. science as though they were handicapped. They know less, 
do less, explore less, and are prone to be more supersti- 
tions than boys. It is tempting to speculerte that one 
reason so little science is being given to the gr*oups who 
most need it may be related to tffe feeling of low confidence 
so' many women have when it -comes to science. Wouldn't it^ 
be too bad if our children were kept in a deficit condition' 
bedause many of their teaclters do not know. or understand what 
the treatment could accomplish for them? 

We ar^ t(he doctors who must frght for iielp whilfi it can s'till 
do somefgopd for the handicapped- The researcif suggests what 
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we must do; why don'^ we? 



(Rowe, p. 69) 



Despite the author's plea, it is unlikely that beginning teachers could 
respopd effectively to the needs of female student's based on these two 
paragraphs'. It is also unlikely that many' readers would appreciate the 
real nature of sex differences based on Rowe's single sentence on the topic, 
asserting that girls "know less, do less, explore less, and are prone tp 
be mor^ superstitious than boys." As superficial as "this treatment appears, 
we must be 'quick -to point out that in aH three science texts (and in the 
three math texts) analyzed, this is the o\ily comment on this issue. (See , 
Tables 11 and 12.) Y"- 

With the exception of the brief comments offered by Rowe, females com- 
prise the invisible students in science classes. The implicit message in * 
these books for those studying, to become teachers is unfortunate: there 
is no .need to be^ concerned about difficulties female students- may experience 
in the area of science. This goes against impressive and depressing evidence 
that science is failing our female students. In fact, the most comprehensive 
national assessment of educational achievement (National Assessment of 
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TABLE n 

Science Methods Textbo oks 

Ratio of Emphasis Awarded Males and Females ^ 
in Reference Sources, Narrative, and Illustratioosi* 



, Texts' 
Analyzed 


Index 
Listings 
M:F 

/ 


if 

Footnote h 
Bibliographic 
Citations 
M:F 


Pages of Book 
Discussion 
Concerning 
Each Sex 

. M~:F * 


Figures' in. 
Illustrations 
M:F 


1* Blough & 
Schwartz 


21 :1 


2:1 


9:1 ' 


2:1 


2. Gega 


5:1 


2:1 , 


12:1 


1.7:1 


3. Rowe 


o/a 


2::i 


3:1 


2:1 



TABLE 12 
Science Methods Te xtbooks 
S^ace Allocation: Issues Concerning Females 

. -^i Percentage of . 
"^'Index Cita\tbnrS' 



Concerning 



Percentage of • 
Cont€nJb Concern iryj: 



Texts 
Analyzed 


Experiences & 
Contr^ibutions 
of Females 


Sexism 


Sex , 
differences 


Experiences & 
Contributions 
; Of Femal es 


Sexism 


« 

Sex 
Differences 

4 


1. Blough & 
Schwartz 


0.2% 


0.000% 


0.00% 


0.40% 


■0.00^ 


0.00% 


2. Gega « 


' 0.0% . 


0.000%'' 


0.00% 


0.09% 


0.00% 


0.10% 


3. Rowe 


0.0% 


0.006% 


0.01% 


. .1.2^ 


0.03% 


0.05% 



Educationerl Progress) Indicates that the problems confronting so many 
females in science are' actually becoming more acute. The NAEP report 
describes the problem this way: 

On a variety of (scleoce) exercises, the 1972-73 results 
for females Can only be considered incrediblje. While 70 
percent of the thirteen-year-oW males knew that the use 
* of a compass is related to the earth's magnetic field, 
only 54 percent of the females answered correctly. On an 
exercise deal ing with alternating and direct current, 13 
^percent fewer seventeen-year-old females than males jknew * 
the answer in 1969-70. In the second assessment, this 
difference has Increased to 18 percent.! ^ 

^ Of all the- twenty-four textbooks ahalyzed inj^ this study, those in 
science and math reflect the least sensitivity to problems confronting 
females. In spite of the substantial research findings and popular knowl- 
jBdge of the fatlure of math and science to meet the needs of these child*:eh, 
these texts offer little hope that tomorrow's teachers will be aware of , t,;* 
much less respond to, these critical needs. 



Several bibliographic entries in Appendix D offer information on j5€ix 
e^iuity in math and science (Campbell; Dwyer, Fennema, KalHinsky, Maccoby • 
and Jacklin, Sherman, Donady and Tobias, McClure, Perl, Styer, and otheVs). 
Recently the area of math has generated an* enormous amount of research and 
program development' concerning nonsexist teaching and insti^Iction. Textbook 
'authors ^and teacher educators should know about these resources so that they 
can inform future teachers. - 



As quoted in Educational Djge^t , 31 (January 1976),. p. 12 , 



SOCIAL STUDIES METHODS: Sensitivity wjthout Substance 

4/ ' 



Two social studies methods texts wer^ analyzed: % 

Jarolimek. John. Social Studies in .Elementary Educa tibn, 5th ed. , 
MagmVllan. 1977. ~ ~ ^ 

Michaelis, John. Social] Studies for Children in a^Democracy: 
Recent Trends and Developments , 6th ed., Prentice-Hall , Wh, 

~- ' 7"" ^ J. V • 

For a variety of reaso|||, the traditional roles of 
merf and women' In society have undergone great changes in ' 
the second half of the twentieth cefttury, resulting at long * 

last in the emancipation of women. Ihfi-JjttlepemieDce_of 

women, which without question is one of the most signif- 
icant developments of our time, has many implications for 
social studies education in, the elementary school. 

(JaroHmek, p. 14) 

This passage, taken from one of the two elementary social studies 
methods texts which dominate the field, provides a useful insight into the 
treatment women receive in these books. Each text^refrects a. sensitivity 
tp the struggle for equality and eacK text sets a tone of moral support; 
yet each text spends little time on the issue of sexism and teath text talks 
in generalities. Following the two sentences quoted above, the render finds 
only three brief, explanatory paragraphs., 

■s 

In these paragraphs, Jarolimek points out that schools and reading 
materials unfortunately haVe contributed to sex-role stereotyping, and he 
indicates that today vye -^fnTwitnessing a significant change in the roTe of 
women in America. Although the effort to achieve sex equity is described 
as "one of the mos± significant developments of our time," one which "has 
many implications for social studies education in this elementary scliool," it 
is evidently left to the intuitive powers of the reader to discern why this' 
movement is so importanit and precisely what these m^ implications are. 
The reader is alerted but not toldMere to look or what to* do. 

Superfici^il and- brief treatment also^ characterizes the Michaelis text. 
In the preface, the author highlighflp ten new developments in social studies 
that have been included in this latelt revision. -One of these is "equality 
for women." Yet in t;he very first chapter, this issue, is discussed under 
the subheading "Etftnic Studies, Equality for Women," and given seven lines. 
Withth a few sentences; the evils of sex stereotyping are alluded to, apd 
the reader is "encouraged "to make such values as freedom, equality, and 
justice equally applicable to all individuals regardless of sex," (Michaelis,' 
p. 23). But just how is a notice teacher t!o iippreciate, much less implementr 
a sex-fair social studies program based on a few sweeping generalizations? 
Neither author Remonstrates confidence in the beginning teacher's ability to 
construct a bulletin board or develop a, unit on Oapaiv" Detailed instructions 
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and suggestions for each of these activities fun on for pages, and pages. 
Yet within each text, the total discussion devoted to the nature and 
elimination of sexism is well below 1 percent, (See Tdi)les 13 and 14.) 
If it is important to provide specific instructions, on developing bulletin 
boards and units, surely it, must also be important to provide teachers 
with specific strategies for nonsexist teaching. 

TABLE 13 

. s Social Studies Methods Tex tbooks 

"~ ' ! -— ;; 

Ratio of Emphasis Awarded Males and Females 
' in Reference Sources, Narrative, Sind Illustrations 



o Texts 
Analyzed 


^ Index 
Li sti ngs 

MJF > 


Footnote & 
Bibl iographic 
' Citations 
M:F 


Pages in Books 
Discussion 
Concerning 
Each Sex 
M:F 


Figures in 
Illustrations 
M:F 


1 . Jarolimek . 


2:lx. 


. 2:1. 


1:2 


1:1 


2. Michael is 


2:1 

. . — - — 1 — . — 1 


3:1 


1.8:1 


S.6:l 



TABLE U 

Social Studies Methods Textbooks 

Space AlTbcation: Issues Concerning Females * ' 

Percentage of * Percentage of 

Index Citations Concerning: Content Concerning: - 



Texts 
Analysed 


Experiences & 
Contributions 
of Females 


Sexism 


Sex 
Differences 


Experiences & 
Contributions 
of Females 


Sexism 


' Sex 
Differences 


1. Jarolimek 


0.4 % 


0.4% 


0 


0.8% 


o:6% 


0.00% 


2. Michael i? 


0.0% 


0.1% 


it 

0 


0.6%' 


0,3% 


0.03% 



This lack of speMficity is disheartening because the social studies 
are a- rich source of ffformation, a natural place in the elementary cur- 
riculum to teach about the role of women and the issue of sex bias. 
Research demonstrates the omission of women frdm social studies textbooks. 
Current elementary texts tell the story of a nation created, maintained 
and led by men. Teachers Interested in gWing a better picture and, sharing 
with students the experiences and contributions of women will find neither 
guidance nor resources in these, social studies methods texts. 

Nor will the beginning ?ocia,l studies teacher learn how to counter 
the sexist attitudes and behavior, found in school and society; While the 
teacher is presented with j:ons|^erable information concerting the most 
appropriate techniques for teaching about the use of color in maps, no 
space can be found to discuss classroom strategies to combat the unfair 
effects of sex- 1^1 e stereotyping. 

# . • 

On the other hand, there are bri^ght spots in each text. Michael is, . 
for example, employs a wi;iting style which noticeably avoids the use of 
sexist nouns and pronouns and generally reflects a nonsexist language ' 
pattern. In addition; although only a brief discussion of sexism Is pro- 
vided by Jarolimek, he does manage to point out that sexism is a two-edged 
sword^^nd males are also victims of sex-role stereotyping. Both authors 
provide the surface gloss that promises to help teachers understand and 
counteract sexism. Unfortunately, the promise is unfulfilled; there is 
little more than a brief and simplistic discussion of sexism and the role 
of women. What the reader does find is a 'sensitlv.ity to the topic. But 
ft is a sensitivity without substance. 

Several reference^ in the bibliography in Appendix D provide th'e 
missing information (Campbell, Grambs, MacLeod, the Council on Interracial 
Books for Children). These resources should be helpful to textbook authors 
as well as instructors in, the field of social studies methods. 




V. 



LANGUAGE: Shaping Reality 

Several studies show that language serves to determine perception of 
reality. Consequently, the language authors use may function to shape 
and limit the very content of text narrative. One segment of our Analysis 
focused on language to determine if it was characterized by male-oriented 
nouns and pronouns and by ste^reotyped references. 

Of the twenty-four books analyzed, twenty used the- pronoun he and 
supposedly generic nouns such as rnaji and mankind to refer to all people. 
For example: ' ' ' • 

Dne^^ man's great iritellectual achievements 

As man mastered his environment* 

Early man used measurement 

Man*s relattohsfitp w1t1i Hts naturaV a^ 

The child who loves to read is father to the man who \eeps 

informed through reading. 
A study of Socrates, a man whose influence on the minds of men 

stil 1 ensures * 
Postman, policeman, salesman, firejiian 
Men of science 
^ Modern man 

The white man 
The- red man 
Primitive man 
Brotherhood of man 

Stereotypical ly, while several of the texts use^ man and he to encompass 
all people, teachers and librarians were referred to as she. "^A few Of 
the texts inserted disclaimers, such as "For the sake of easier reading, 
instead of writing 'he/she,'- it is understood that the pronoun 'he' refer? 
to boys and girls" (Marks et al., p. 13). 

We want to point out that the issue goes beyond, facility in reading 
to the Subtle way the pronoun ]ie may determine the tone and even shape the 
very content of the ne^rrative. it's a fascinating trap, and Marks et al . 
fall right into it. In Teaching Elementary School Mathematics for Under- 
standing , there is a discussion of sets: 

Many experiences- with sets may be identified in the life of 
the young child. He and his brother have matching sets of 
toy soldiers; his set of eating utensils has fewer members , 
than his parents' set; he. joins his set of blocks with^ his 
friend's set to build a big castle; he leaves a game taking 
his 5.et of marbles with him; his set of fingers and toe5 
match exactly; he loses a wheel off his toy car-and finds 
-fewer wheels in this set than in the set of wheels for 
another car; he counts the njembers of ^ets to f4nd how Inany 
th^re are; in playing wrth- his dump truck, tractor and crane, 
^ he finds this set of toys has three members regardless, of the 
order in which he counts. 

* 

' ' . ' ' (Marks et al. , ,p. 39) 
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Through use of the-^eneHe he and his, a ma^le context is generated in 
this paragraph--one that has room for^',toy soldiers, blocks,' marbles, 
cars, dump trucks, tractors and cranes but not for dolls, crayon^^j 
coloring books, jump- ropes or jacks. What has happened here is a subtle 
process--but a significant one. The imagery glSerated' by use of he is 
male oriented, <»nd by the conclusion rff the paragraph the generic ctiild 
identified in the topic sentence has become a boy. ' ••; ' 

This process, through which he, his , him, man , mankind and Brother - 
hood affect the tone and c6nfent *of fhe narrative, occurs again and again 
throughout the^ texts. Ultimately, it may have some Impact in shaping a 
content that f^ses on the achievements of Vergerius and neglects Maria 
Ntontesso,ri, that leaves out the is^ue of sexism and the educational history 
of half the population. The linguist Benjamin Whorf comments on the subtle 
but^powerfyl effect of Idflgoafe in: shaping the ifn nd' s -(or the textH) crea- 
tiori of real i ty: 



Language is more than a reflection of the structural ^ 
arrangements in society; it is intimately linked to the 
creation and perception of reality itself. Eliminating 
bi-ased terminology is one concrete way to change and to 
correct the way we view ourselves and others. 



Watch Your Language . ' ' . , _ 

The following examples; giVe some indication of the way language may. 
reflect sexist attitudes and assuihptions. We realize the danger of taking 
selections out of context, so we have been careful to make sure that a>l 
examples cited are in no way dependent on the surrounding narrative for 
their meaning and impact.- ' , 

Teachers could make use of many parents of the 
., children in. their rooms. iSome fathers could It^lp the 
third-grade boys make birdhouses easier than the teacher 
could; some mothers. could teach sixth-grade girls how to 
Jcnit; many m others would be glad to drive a carload of 
children to Xhe airport, to the museum, or to the publid ' 
library. . ^ 

, (Zintz) 



Following are kernel sentences recommended for teachers to use 
transformational grammar activities 

^ John works. 
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Julio gardens. 
Mary i'teiifehes. 
Ramon farms. 

Enrique drives a truck.^ 
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Mr. Jones practices law. 
Marianna cooks. 
Mrs. Chacon makes dresses. 
Mr. Acosta plays chess. 
Larry studies at the univei*sity. 



(Zintz) 




If all the boys in a high school class routinely 
get distracted "when a' curvaceous and provocative'coed 
undulates into tne room to pick up attendance slips, tape 
the attendance snps to the outside of the door*. 

■ . (Biehler) ' 



A thirty- thi^ee-year-oid girl. 



(Heddens) 



"Women with higher levels, of educational training work 
for intellectual reasons and notions^of self- fulfillment. 

. * ■ - 

lJohnso>i et al . ) 

Parenthetically, if it were not for automation all 
women .Qver twenty y§?irs of aafe in the U.S. would have to 
be telephone operators to hatidle all the phone calls made, 
each "day. ' ' 

I ' ' ' ■ 

- ^ V ^(Johnson et al .) 



\ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: Facade^ Equality 



I One might anticipate that in the illustrations for these texts, 
wom^n would be at best underemphasized, and at worst ignored entirely. 
In several texts this is true. In the illustrations found in the 
reading methods text by Durkin, .there are five times more males than 
femiiles.' 'The surprise is that Ourkin is an exception. In most of the 
texts analyzed, the number of male figures in illustrations, is equal to 
or only slightly greater than the number of females, 
i' ' * ■ 

A somewhat unusual treatment is found in the Grossnickle and Reckzeh 
math text, which contains sixteen female figures and only one male figure. 
Thfis overwhelming numerical disparity is in part a function of the very 

T|m_i ted numbe r fi f f Igures _ in this par ticitlar book^ _ Unf ortunateJ^ , mos t : 

of the females portrayed are involved in stereotypic activities. The pre- - 
p^nderance of females in this math text's Illustrations is in contrast to 
tjhe book's content, which devotes not a single word to the role of women 
or the issue of sexism. This contradiction between nonsexist illustration? 
^nd sex-t)j^ased content is found in moSt of the teacher education texts 
iinalyzed. - » 

/ Why the contradiction? One can only guess at some explarratidns. The 
/illustration program for most of these books consists mainly of photographs 
^ Photographs' depict reality, and reality* consists of both womeri and men. 
When line drawings were used* however, the imbalance between males and 
femdles was much greater. Another explanation might point out the relative 
ease for an author or editor to include illustrations which reflect both/ 
sex.es and how much more difficult it is to respond equitably-in the boolc's 
content and structure. The result is sex-fair illustrations set iplmalA- * 
orilnted books. ,At best, these illustrations provide a hopeful sim WT 
some awareness of the need for sex equity. At worst, they provide Ttttle 
more than a facSide of equality. 
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GUIDELINES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION TEXTS 



The twenty-four texts analyzed in this study reach thousands of 
prospective teachfers annually.. They can provide these teachers with 
a thorough understanding of the issue of sexism; they can encourage 
conmitment to sex equity in education; they can help future teachers 
develop the curricular and instructional skills needed for. sex-fair 
teaching. The potential of positive teacher education texts is 
tremendous. However, it is potentially not yet realized. 

The most space any text gives to the issue of seVism is 1.7 percent. 

Several texts do not mention the topic. Thr6ugh stereotypes, omission, 

and imbalanced coverage, these texts are abdicating their responsibility 

to ef f^t po^fttve €h« nge . Bottr te^che rs and chi 1 dreii deserve sorMTfiThq 
better. 

We have attempted to document specificalljs how. teacher education 
texts are failing teachers on the issue of sex equity. Following are 
guidelines developed as a result of our research. We hope that these 
guidelines, along with the preceding discussion of our findings, will be 
helpful when widely used textbbpks a/e revised and when new textbooks are 
developed. Appendix D is an annotated bibliography; the books included 
contain information on sexism in education that will be helpful to authors 
and publishers in their efforts to create sex-fair teacher education texts 

Some of the fallowing guidelines have application to all texts, not 
just to-those in the field of teacher education. We urge teacher educa- 
tdrs, authors and editors to review several of the guidelines already 
developed by publishing companies. These will provide more information on 
general principles that apply to the creation of sex-fair texts in all 
fields of study. Other guideliniBS noted below are based directly on find- 
ings from this study and are specifically related to the development of 
sex- fair teacher education books. 

Authors and editors shoulc^keep in mind the following guidelines: 

»•***' 

1- Provide a balanced and accurate portrayal Of contributions women - 
have made to education and,c.when pertinent, to related fields. 

• - "" " • ' . * «'n ■ ' t 

Does the text reflect the contributions that women have made' to ed'uta' 
tion as theorists, innovators, res6arch€trs. .authors litjd practitioners?' 

Does the text note the ex^riences and accomplishments of women such 
as Mary McLeod 3ethune, Elizabeth Blackwell, Prudence CrandaVl , Emma Hart 
Willard, Catherine Beecher, Mary Lyons, Jane McCurtain, Myrtil la Miner, 
Maria Mitchell, Elizabeth Peabody, ^. Carey Thomas, and Ella Flagg Young? 

Does the text include- the efforts and accomplishments of women from 
racial and ethnic minority groups? 



These contributions should be included irt- texts in educational m 
psychology and foundations of education. If methods texts note contri- 
butions of Individuals to the various fields such as social studies or 
mathematics, the achievements of women should be included. 



2. 



Prov ide a balanced and accurate portrayal of the*barriers that have 
confronted women- in gaining access to and equal treatment in thP 
educational process . ^ ; ~~ 

Does the text describe the prejudice and discrim^ination that women 
.have experienced in their attempts to gain.access to and equal treatment . 
In the educational process? 

Dogs the text make it clear when an educational development applied 
to men only? For exampTe. ff tTie text discusses" the Latin G^^^^^ 
does It clearly specify that only boys were allowed to attend? " 

Does the text describe edu(rational approaches and developments that 
were particularly pertinent to women? For examplei does the text note 
the opening. of the Troy Female Seminary, the evolution of normal schools, 
and the first colleges and universities to admit women? 

Does the text discuss the special barriers that have confronted women 
from minority populations in their struggle for equal educational oppor- 
tunity? ^ 

-These topics' fit naturally into the histor4cal treatment provided in 
foundations texts. Depending on the nature of the discussion, these topics 
could be included in other texts "as well. 

^' Provide an analysis of the issue of sexism in its curre nt educational 
and social cpntext . ~~ = — 

Does the text explain what sexism is and how it operates in the edu- 
cational process? Does the text discuss sex bias An instructional materials? 
in teacher interaction patterns and expectations? in counseling materials 
interactions, and testing procedures? in- physical education and athletics? 
,in vocational education? In ipecial education? in educational employment? 

Does the text discuss research concerning the impact of sexism on 
male as well as female students? 

Does the text describe programs and developments to counteract the 
impact of sexism? .Is there a thorough and accurate description of Title IX? 
Does' the text note federal program^ such as the Women's Educational Equity 
Aqt Program? j 

\ It is essential that foundations and educational psychology texts 
include tffese discussions, which appear to be relevant topics for the 
methods texts as well. 



4- Offer curricular and instructional strategies and resources to help 
futur e teachers create sex-fair classrooms . 

Does the text offer teachers specific information on how to counter- 
act sexism in schools? ^ 

D^es the text offer approa^s for assessing sex bias inBooks?^ 

Are there observation sy^ems for assessing sex bias in the class- 
room— from, verbal and FjonverbaT interafction patterns to bulletin board 
displays? 

Are there instructional appro^hes, including saifple lesson plans, 
to help teachers involve their students in discussing ^he issue of sexism 

rn bLnOO t crnu SOC 1 6 i»jr i 

Is there discussion of approaches teachers can use to counteract the 
problems. many girls experience in math and science? 

Are supplementary resources provided? For example., does a language 
arts methods text include annotated bibliographies of nonsexist children's 
books? Does a social studies methods text include resources for studying 
women in history? 

Such ciirricuUr and instructional strategies are essential to texts 
in all methods areas. They are pertinent for introduct;ory and educational 
psychology texts as well. « 

5. Provide an up-to-date, accurate, and comprehensive analysis of the 
research on sex differences^ r 

Do discussions of psychological sex differences include a thorough 
review of contemporary research in this ar'ea? ^ — — ^ — 



Is there a thoV-ough and balanced analysis of factors that may cause 
and/or in tensifj^sex differences? 

Is there clear differentiation, between myth and reality in the area 
of sex differences? Does the text Identify those areas in which there- is 
not sufficient evidence to si^pport conclusions about sex differences? 

Does the text caution teachers about using sex differences inforlna- 
tion to make stereotyped generalizations about females and males? Does 
the text emphaUize the variability inherent in individual human differences? 

Are studies on achievement motivation that^involve female populations 
included and discussed? ' 



Does the text avoid using research Wsed oh a single-sex 'population 
to make conclusions about both sexes? 
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Are sex difference studies pertaining to minority group populations 
included? 

this topic is essential for educationat psychology texts and for 
several of the methods areas as well. It may also be pertinent for 
fpundations books. ift 

6. Integrate information on women, sexism and related issaes through^ 
out the text rather than segregating these issufes in separate inserts 
or sections . 

Does the text integrate information on sexism, women and related 
topics throughout the book ars appropriate to the various topics discussed? 
For example, tf an tntroductory text ts" cli^co^yr ng gm^f leiff^ ~ 
there mention of bias in recognizing gifted female learners? In a chapter 
on legal issues in education, is Title IX included and discussed? 

^ Po«s the text avo'id treating the issue of sexism and related topics 
in separate inserts or sections? For example, does the text avoid special 
boxed-off inserts with titles such as "Ten Famous Female Educators"? This 
approach isolate^ theseitopics from the main context of the book and gives 
out the, following m^ssale: the experiences, and contributions of women 
provide an interesting Tidelight, but they are not an integral or important 
part of education. 

-If boxed-off sections on women or sexism are included,' do they serve . 
to highlight rather than segregate these topics? For example, if issUes 
related to women are incorporated throughout the text, a separate section 
or insert may highlight this integrated infortnation. However, if the only 
or primary source of information on sexism comes through a boxed-off section 
or special insert, then the ultimate effect* is one of fragmentation. 

- A special insert or brief section offers ^nly a respite of sensitivity; 
and such fragmented treatment simply does not reflect the breadth and depth 
of the impact women have had on education. Nor does such a segregated sec- 
tion recognize the fact that half of the students fc^^eing educated are female. 
In order to be effectively recorded, women's issues must be woven throughout 
the entire fabric of teacher education texts in. all areas, and not relegated 
to a back pocket. 



7. Provide equitable representation of females and males in layout , 
design, and illustrative materials . ' 

Ooe| the design and layout of the text highlight the experiences and 
contr>but1ons of both women and men? . 

If biographies are incorporated, are both fem^iles and males included? 

A. ^ . ■ _ 

When boxed-off sections ind colored ink are used to highlight an indi- 
vidual's experiences- and contributions, are both women and men afforded 
equitable iireatment? ' 



^0 photographs, and other illustrations depict apprdximately equal / 
numbers of females and males engaged in a widerang^ of activities? ; 

Is there equitable treatment of minority females ei^nd males in lay- 
out, design, and illustrations? 

* ^ If, as the saying goes, the media Is the message, it is essential 
that all teacher education texts reflect equity in their visual presenta- 
tion as well as in their verbi^l statements. . 



8- Avoid promoting sex bias through use of sexist language con struction. 

Does the ttxt avoid terms such as mankind and he to refer to all 
peofi^le as- though t hese te r m s were -g ender- fr e e generics? 

Does the text avoid refer^jnce to adult females" as girls? 

f 

Does the text avoid patterns of reference that consistently place 
males first (men and women, t>oys and girls, he or she)? 

Does the text avoid sexist terms such as policeman and mailman ? 
Instead, a^re bias-free alternatives, such as police oWicer and mail 
carrier used? ^ » ^ 



Many textbook publishers have issued guidelines with extensive sec- 
tions on sexism in language and how to avoid it. However, if language 
usagiB in the twenty-four texts we analyzed is at al.l representative, a 
major effort must be made to close the reality gap between the publishers' 
guidelines and the publishers* books. 



9. Portray characters who exhibit a full range of' behaviors, abilities , 
values and roles, and avoid assumptio ns arjd ge neralizations that 
reflect sex-role stereotypes^ 

Vj^o^ the text avoid stereotyping all or most female students as 
submissive and dependent, as excelling in language arts and reading? 

Do' women engage in a wide range of activities both inside 'and out- 
-side of the home? Are women shown in a variety of jobs and professions? 
Are they portrayed as principals as well as classroom teacher,s? 

Does the text avoid stereotyping all or most male students .as 
dominant and independent, as. excel ling in science and fnath? 

Do men engage in a wide range of activities both inside and outside 
of the home? Are they ^hown in a variety of jobs and professions--as 
kindergarten teachers as well as admintstratQrs? 

Stereotypes ignore the reality of individual differences. So^e men 
are principals; So are some women. Some girls excel in reading. So do 
some boys. It is essential that all teacher education texts reflect 
this reality and avoid the limiting mythology of sex-role stereotypes.' 



WHAT CAN I DO HEXT SEMESTER? Suggestions for Teacher Educators 

4 , 



The major j)urpose of this study and its guidelines is, to encourage 
authcr^i and publishers to jproduce sex-fair teacher education textbooks. 
But as educators know all too well, progress does not al^ys come quickly. 
And In the real world, the tide of new teachers entering the profession, 
does /not wait for better, fairer books. If these new teachers are to 
learn about sex equity in education now, they must turn to sources other 
than the current crop of best-selling teacher education texts. 

/ Jjk is important that teacher educators begin the process of preparing 
teachers to develop sex-fair classrooms where all .children have the oppor- 
tunity to realize their potential. To this end, we offer the following 
suggestions. 

Supplewente^v Matet^ls 

The ;anrwtated bibliography in Appendix D is directed at providing 
teacher educSors with^ varied and relevant source of materials for the - 
pij^pariitioo or nonsexist teachers. These materials can be used to supple- 
ment teacher education texts that do not adequately address the issue of 
sex equity. In addition, the Education Development Center (EDC) is the 
dissemination center for projects funded by the Women's Educational Equity 
Act Program, U.S. Office- of Education. Many of these materials are appro- 
priate for teacher educators and can be obtained at a modest cost. For a 
free brochure, write to 

Education Development Center 
55 Chapel Street 
^ Newton, Massachusetts 02160 

Additional materials related to sex equity are available from the 
Government Printing Office, WasliingtdH, D.Q. A catalogue listing their 
materials is also available. 

Classroom Activities 

- IIP ™ 1 1 I I ■ ^ 
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Following are some* instructional strategies that teacher educators 
can k^opt or adapt for nonsexist teacher preparation. Thts list is just 
a beginning, and many other activities are possible. 

,1 .\ Term papers and course projects cart be focused on topics related 
to sexism in education. Such topics can range from stud! ies on sex dif- 
ferences xo analysis of sex bias in curricular materials; from nonsexist- 
teaching strategies to the contributions of women educators. 

2. In\student teaching, microteaching^ or other practlcuum activities 
students canVbe asked to observe classrooms, for evidence of sexist teaching 
behaviors. These focused observations could include 



- frequency and nature of teacher interactions with, female and 
> male students 4 



- teacher's use or avoidance of sexist nouns and pronouns 



' - teacher assignment by sex for such classroom activities as group - 
work, seat assignments, lining up, and recreational activities 

• . , \ 

- the organi2atit>n of competitive events--ac''ademic, athletic and 
other--based on sex / 

- the representation of males and females on bulletin boards and 
other classroom displays 

♦ 

3. Local resource persons can be invited into the'teacher education 
classroom to address issues related to sexism in education. - These indi- 
viduals can share expertise in areas such as sex-equity lePslation, 
developmeat-af nonsexistjcurricu-luni^ new developments in sex^fair physical 
education, etc. - 

4. Using the categpries and procedures outlined in Appendix A, 
teacher education stj|dents can content-analyze their college textbooks 
for sex bias. The various sections of the text can be divided among the 
students, and the re^irlts compiled and shared 'to determine the <egree of 
sex bias in the entire textbook. These results as well as their implica- 
tions for classA)om teaching can be discussed. ^ 

5. Teacher education students can develop competency-based objactives 
and modules for nonsexist teaching. ^ ' 

6. In microteaching or other practicuum settings, teacher education 
students can practice and refine sex-fair teaching behaviors. 

V 

7. Teacher education students can develop instrumentation to evaluate 
elementary and secondary curriculum for sex biasC Also, existing assessment 
materials can be used, for this purpose. , ^ . 

8. Teacher education students can develop lesson plans, units, and 
learning centers thiit are related to issues of sex equity. » 

i' ■ . 

9. Teacher educators and their students can develop a center'jp^ 
nonsexist materials appropriate for students at various grade leve. 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. This center can be ^haired 
with colleagues in education as well as in pother disciplines^ 

10. -Teacher educators can share this njonograph with stud9^ts and / 
colleagues to encourage them to explores resources for sex eqiiity i^n 
teacher education. . ' \ 
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Marshall McLuhan has said, "'we must understand that a totally new 
society Is coming into beimg».one that rejects all our old^vaTues, 
conditioned Responses, attitudes and institutions." It Is the job of 
educators to preparre students to meet, comprehend, 'grow, and change with 
this ever growing and changfng society. And at its heart this is what 
the eradication of sexism in school and society is all about. In this ~ 
endeavpn^ the role of teacher educators is uniquely critical. They have 
the opportunity to reach all levels of education/ They cannot afford 
to wait for the newer, fairer textbooks of the 1980s, for^'them, the 
future is now. ^ 




APPENDIX A: * RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



In order to Identify the nation's best-selling and most Jnfluetntial 
teacher education textbooks, thirteen education editors of the major 
publishing companies were contacted by phone, by mail and through personal 
Interview. Each editor was asked to list the jDost widely adopted teacher. . 
education textbooks in the seven designated areas.. There was a l^lgh degree 
of consensus in their selection. Their responses indicated "that in some 
fields just two or 'three books dominate the market, while other field's are 
more fragmented and half a dozen .or more texts .shai|^ ^the, market./ Based on 
the^responses of the education editors, twenty-four texts Vrom eleven dif- 
ferent publishers were selected for analysis. All texts selected were 
published between 1973 and 1978. Since Title IX was enacted in 1972, it 
wotrtd^ be reasonable to expect thrt ^ese teTXs woin d TncT ude i hfonna 1 1 6 h 
on sex equity in education. (Appendix B lists the twenty-four teacher 
education textbooks selected for content* analysis: ) 

Although the content analysis, procedure has been used effectively in 
elementary and ?econdar^ schoo; texts, there existed no instriiment specif- 
ically designed for analysis of teacher education materials. Therefore, 
the investigators, using the recommendations of nationally recognized 
experts (see Preface) in the fields of coptent analysis, teacher education 
and educational equity, developed instrumentation specifically design'ed for 
teacher education. The completed instrument consisted of seventy-two iteri?^ 
providing for In^epth analysis in four major areas: . Content, Research 
Framework, Language, and Illustrations. A detailed Rater's Manual was also 
developed to provide thorough instructions for use of the instrument. 

' ■ * ' ' • 

A team of twelve raters was trained in the use of this instrument. 
Each rater partigipated in four hours of -training, which, was followed by 
a trial content analysis of a teacher education text not included in the 
5tudy. Follow-up sessions were hpld to eliminate rater discrepancies and 
to respond to questions resi/lting from the practice sessions. 

Each text, was analyzed by at least two raters working independently. 
Inter-rater reliability was set at 85 percent agreemen-t. (The nature of 
a content analy^'is investigation lends itself to a measure of percentage 
of agreement Y^ther than the use of an inter-rater relig)i 11 ty coefficient. ) 
When Inter-rdter agreement did not reach 85 percent, an "additional rating 
was undertaken by a third rater. Twelve months were needed to analyze all 
twenty-four texts at an inter-rater agreement level of 85 percent or higher. 

The raters analj^ed the entire narrative of each of the twenty-four 
texts to determine space allocation of the following five categories: 
Sexism; Experiences and Contributions of Fewfales; Sex Differences; TotaJ 
Con.t»nt Concerning Ma^es; and Total Content Concerning Females. The raters 
mad^ a '1 ine-by-1ine count of content allocated to each of these topics, and 
the total number of Ijnes was entered as the number of pages or as the 
percentage Of a page. The raters also det^mixied the number of index 
citations in each of these areas. (These categories are defined In the 
following sectftfn on terminology.) 




The raters also counted the number of ma.les and femajes who were 
»Cited a_s authors in" the footnotes and bibliograp^vic- €fttr4«s. The raters - 
counted the totaT number of females and males in thg illustrations. They 
analyzed language used in each of the texts by counting the number of 
supposedly generic pronouns and nouns, such as he, mankind, forefathers, 
and pol iceman. , • *^ 



Terminology 

.; * ' » • - 

The data presented, on the tables and l^igures in this monograph are i^- 
reported within the five categories noted above. In order to aid the 
reader in understanding and interpreting the study's results, the fol- 
lowing brief definitions are provided, ^ 

Sexjsm: Topics specifically concerned with the nature and impact of sex 
discrimination, sex t^as, and ^ex-role stereotyping are included in- this 
category. Topics concerned with redressing or counteracting sexism are 
also included: Title FX; judicial decisions rel.ated to sex equity; and 
curricular materials and instructional procedures the teiacher can utilize 
to combat the impact of sexism. 

Experiences and Contributions of Females : Topics related to the contri- 
butipns and experiences of individual females as well as females as a 
group are encompassed in this category. Examples of such contributions 
are t+ie educational principles of Maria Montessori ; the creation of the 
dame schools; and studies referred to as the work of a female researcher. 
Examples of experiences are discrimination women faced in gaining entrance 
to universities and employment patterns showing the increasing numbers of 
women in the pajdjabor force. ' 

Sex Differences ; This area includes research studies and direct comparisons 
related to sex differences or similarities in such areas as intelligence,' 
behavior, interests, abilities, motivation,, talents, and career aspirations. 

Total Content Concerning Males/Total Content Concerning Females ; These two 
categories reflect the total number of pages allocated to mal.e$ and to 
females within the entire bool<. Total content concerning males encompasses 
content allocated to men in general as well as content concerning every 

maTeHWffle-eited^. It ineTudes trontent retated-'to reat as"we11l[s to hypo- 

thetical individuals. Total content concerning famales pertains to content 
*%1 located to females in general as well as content pertaining to every ' 
female name cited. Content related to real as well as to hypotWetical indi- 
viduals is included. 

It is important to draw a distinction between this category as it 
applies to females and the one entitled "Experiences and Contributions of 
Females." In order for a topic to be tallied in the category "Experiences 
and Contributions of Females," the topic must contain specific information 
related to females, individually or as a group. However, ho such criterion 
applies to the "Total Content Concerning Females" category, which includes 
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'all space allocation tabulated in "Experiences and Contributions of 
Females," as well as space refeVring to any female name, even if the entry 
offers no information specifically related to females. For example, even 
If the use of a female name is qtiite arbftrary--"A test was being given 
in Ms. Washington's class"--the line Us counted as content concerning 

' females. . ' . 

Special N otes ^ , , , 

I 

1. Double Counting : In some cases, a particular topic did not fit pre- 
cisely into a single category. For example, space concerning a study of 



sex differenced conducted by a female investigator could be counted under 
both ,the category^" Experiences and Contritfbtions of Females" and the 
category "Sex OlffeFences.^ Similar overlapping appeared in several cate- 
gories. In such cases, the topics were tallied under .all relevant headings 
This process resulted in giving all authors the highest possible recogni- ' 
tion for inclusion of materials pertinent to the categaries under analysis. 
The figures reported in the tables are therefore s-omeivhat inflated. Howeve 
It was determined that in- cases where allocation of content to a single 
category was questionable, this process of "double counting" was more 
rational and equitable than arbitrarily choosing one category or dividing 
a paragraph in half. ^ , 

The Tables and. Figures in this study report on the very jiy^imal -atten- 
tion paid by the authors to such topics as sexism; however, tKe figures 
would be even smaller if "double counting" had. pot been employed. 

2. Names: When the names listed In the index, footnotes, bibliography 
or content could not be recognized clearly as male or female, the names 
were not counted in any qf the categories. This occurred most often when 
first initials rather than first names were used, and in some cases when 
first names were of foreign extraction. When those occurred, "n/a" is 
recorded .on th^ tables. 



3. Ratios: In Tables, ratios below two have been reported to the nearest 
tenth. Ratios above two have been reported to the nearest whole number. 



APPENDIX B: TEACHER EDUCATION TEXTS SELECTED FOR CONTENT ANALYSIS 

Foundations of Education or Introduction to £ducat1on 

James Johnson et al. Introduction to the Foundations "of American 
Education. 3rd Edition. Boston: Allyn & Bacon^ 1975. , - 

Robert Richey. Planning for Teaching . 5th Edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1973. ^ , 

Kevin Rya(i and Jamet? Cooper. Those Who Can, Teach . 2nd Edition. Bostoh 
Houghton Mifflin, 1975. 

HtUiam Van Til. Education: A Beginning . 2nd Edition. Boston;. _ 

• ^ Houghton Mifflin, 1974. 

V - ■ 

Educationa'l Psychology 

Robert Biehler. Psychology Applied to Teaching . 3rd Edition. Boston: 
ijowghton Mifflin, 1978. • , 

N. L. Gage and David C. Berliner. Educational Psychology . Chicago: 
Wd McNally, 1975. 

. Thomas Good and Jere E.;. Brophy. Educational Psychology: A Realistic 
Approach, New York: .Holt, Rinehart and. Winston, 19)7. T 

« •«• 

Methods of Teachin g Reading , 

Martha Dallman et al . The Teact^ing of Reading . 4th Edition. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1974. 

Dolores DuVkin. Teaching Therti to Read . 2nd Edition. B6ston: Allyn - 
and Bacon, 1974. 

Robert Karlin. Teaching Elementary Reading . 2nd Edition. New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975. 

George Spache and Evel j^*B.' Spache. Readfng in the Elementary School . 
4th Edition. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1977. ^ ~~ 

Miles Zintz. The Reading Process . 2nd Edition. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm.' Z. Brown, 1975. . ' ■ . . 

Methods of Teaching Language Arts ' . • 

Paul Burns and Betty Broman. The l.anguaqe Arts in Childhood Education . 



3rd Edition. Chicago: Rand McNally,^ 19:^5. 



Sara Lundsteen. Children Learn to Communicate . Englewood Clilffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hal 1 , 1976. 



r 
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Walter Petty, Dorothy Petty and Majorie Becking, £xperienoes In Language. 
2nd Edition. Bostofi: Allyn and BaCon, 1976. 

* ■ . « - * 

• Do rotiiy Rubin. Teaching Elfementary tanguaHje 'Arts . New York^ Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1975. 

Methods of Teaching Mathemati^:! 

Foster. I. Grossnickle and John Reckzeh. Discovering Meanings in Elementary 
Sthool Mathematics . 6th Edition. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1973. T - ' 

James Heddens. Todaj('s Mathematics . 3rd Edition^ Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1974^ " . . ' 

John Marks et al . Teaching Elementary School Mathematics for Understand- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. ~~ : 

Methods of Teaching Science 

Glenn Blough~and Julius Schwartz.* Elementary School Science and How to 
Teach It . 5^h Edition. New Yorkl Halt, Rhtnehart and Winston, 1974. 

Peter Gega. Science in Elementary Education . 3rd Edition. New "iprk: ■ 
John Wiley and Sons\ 1977, 

* I 

MaryBudd Rowfe. Teaching Science as Continuous Inquiry . '2nd Edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1978. . . / ^' 

Methods of Teachi-ng Social Studies > . ' 

^ John Jarolimek. Social Studies in Elementary Education . 5th Edition. 
New York: Macmillan, 1977. ~- I ' ^ 

John Michael is. Social Studies for Children in a Democracy: Recent 
Trends and Devglppments . 6th Edition. Englewood Clt^^, New Jersey : 
Prentice-^Hall, 1976. ^ ■ ' ' ^ 
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THE TREATMENT OF RACI^ANp-r^fHNI4. ^ IN TEACHER 

EDUCATION TEXTBOOKS: Soib' Initial findings and a CalTfor 
Further Research 
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Although the focus of this study concemi t^re treatoient of women, 
sexism, and related issues, we decided to gp: ^^yond this bijy/idaro^ in order 
tcr consider the coverage afforded racial ai»^;etKn,ic minorities in these 
major teacb^^educatio^texit€. We wanted li;6btair) SQine indjisatipn of the 
progress mad|||#:'«wbthftr.^h^ of educational' equity, ^ng which R^da ted ' 
sex equity nTou*^ nationaViwnsciousness. Ust^:^eHwitn*K 4^ 
in Appendix A, Research Methodology, ::we tall iefilr^fe 
amount of content space in the following areas: rSci?^etf»fn4*^te 
tion, experiertces and contributions oft racial /ethnJcS-Jr&upsia^^ 
•ethrrtc 'dtmrences : ~r--^r-ty*^ " -"rv ^' 

Racial/Ethnic Discrimination : Topfes iijclude ster&*yp'fhg of5'5l'f&>tfi4jfwmi- 
nation against racial and ethnic groups.'' As in the^^iSse W si^m^Yjmmiits 
directed at combatting' such discrimination are also l^clad^.d/fire.^ 'T^ 
areas- include cultural pluralism; affirmative action; "pertirii^pegal aij- 
judicial activities; and currtcular materials and instnictiona^f pr(p'cecfu?6s 
the teacher can utilize to combat the impact ef. discrimination, rlie racial 
and ethnic minorities included in this sectipn'^i^e Qlacks, H*5t»i^i, Native 
Americans, Asian Americans, and the spectrum of whitp eth'nic groiipH/ 

Experiences and Contributions of Ragial/Ethnic ;6AH«>»i ^ to 
tne experiences and contributions of lTidi,yi5lMat 3^o5p nieinb^l%" weM ks 
the general experiences and contributions -o?;raino^l4^ai;oub^^ 
in thiV€4tegory. E)(amples^' of contributiohs^rie ^riOdu^tofti^r^^^ 
of W. E. B. BuBots,; jthe woJrk of Natiye Artierican eduSSor^O-'tfev'^^f ' 
riculum that reflects their heritage; and the leader^hiff^^f Cesar' 
union or:ganization. E)famples of experiences are theTiftl^aet o^^i^t 
pot" theory on whjte ethnics; the difficulties'speakft^M^^lSn 



have in school; andJthe ej^'periences of ,bTack childr»6H in s^gregated^scti 




Racial/Eth nic Differences : Thi s area Includes research stiKJtfek^la '"dtrect^F>1' 
comparisons related to racial ahd ethnic differences and similarities., fes^^ 
areas include intelligence, -behavior, interests, abilities, motivatiorrV I V 
talents, career aspirations, home environment, and language. ^ \ ■ 



As a result of this aspect ^f ttie content analysis, four general find- 
ings emerged: 1) In several texts, racial and ethnic minorities were omfeed 
entirely; 2) some textbooks used dated references and stereotypic descrip-' 
tions when referring to specific. minority groups; 3) many books relied on ^ 
unclear generalizations when discussing minority group children; and 4) the 
illustrations found in most texts reflected a significant representdtion of 
minority figures. 

4- ■ , 

As Table^ f^. indicates, Jjiundations of education texts include the most 
coverage (Tf issues concerning raciaj and ethnic minorities. In contrast, 
patterns of omission characterize most of the math and science methods 
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texts analyzed in the study. In fact, fourt of the math and science books 
do not inclu<je any information about minority group students. The remain- 
ing two math and science texts offer but a few paragraphs on this topic. - 
describing in very general terms some of the problems confronting minority 
group students. In half the texts less than 1 percent of textbook content - 
is devoted to the issue of racial and ethnic discrimination. In these 
texts, prospectivj^iteachers are given- little preparation for understanding 
or working with children from diverse racial and ethnic gackgrounds. 

Ironically, the fact that a textbook includes significant coverage of 
racial and ethnic minorities is no assurance that the treatment is accurate 
or based on contemporary research and theory. For example, the Zintz read- 
infl methods text offers the most coverage -of ethnic and racial discrimination 
bi/t sometimes uses dated references and offers stereotypic portrayals. Thus,, 
in describing " the hard- cnre lower class/ Ziatz quotes from^^^^^^^ 

'The lower-class Negro family pattern commonly, consists of 
a female- dominated household, vyith either the mother or 
the grandmother acting as the mainstay of the family unit. 
The husband, if present, is often an ineffective family 
leader. The boy growing up in a Negro family frequently 
• perceives his, father aS a person with a low- status job, who 
i.s regarded with 'indifference or varying degrees of hostility 
by members of the out-group. In' short, the lower-class Negro 
adult male is Seldom regarded as a Worthwhile masculine model 
for the boy to emulate. 

(quoted in Zintz, p. 439) 

The reliance of the authors on broad generalizations when referring to 
minority groups represents still another problem found in these books. 
Umbrella terms such as "culturally different," "disadvantaged" ^nd "low 
socioeconomic" make sorting out which information refers to which group a 
constant challenge, .In fact, although many readers may envison black or 
Hispanic children when authors discuss the "disadvantaged," Good and Brophy 
point out that in their educational psychology text, "probably 80 percent 
of 'the disadvantaged' are white" (p. 197). Prospective teachers are left 
to their own resources to sort out the meaning of these terms, and as. a 
result, textbook discussion ofVAmerica's diverse minority groups of tent lacks 
precision and clarity. \^ , 

\ The analysis also reveals an obvious discrepancy between the content 
of| these texts and their illustrations. While minorities are und^r- 
r^resented in or even omitted from text narrative, they are remarkably 
visible in the illustrations. As Table. 15 indicates, in some texts as" many 
as 30 or 40 percent of all the illustrated figures are pi eaV.ly. minority group 
members. Although 26 percent of the figures in Gega's science methods book 
are minority group members, there is virtually no discussion relate^ to 
minorities in the text content. In the Johnson foundations text, 3 percent 
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TABLE 15 : 

Space Allocation: Issues Concerning 
Racial and Ethn1,c Minorities 



Percentage of Percentage of 

Index Citations Concerning: Content Concerning: 



Texts Analyzed 

> 

• 


Experiences 
& Contribu- 
tions of 
Racial/ 
Ethnic 
Groups 


Racial/ 
Ethnic 

Discrim- 
ination 


Bacial/ 
Ethnic 
Differ- 
ences 


Experiences 
& Contribu- 
tions of 
Racial/ 
Ethnic 
Groups 


Racial/ 
Ethnic 
Discrim- 
ination 

- 


• 

Racial/ 
Ethnic 

iw villi * \* 

Differ- 
ences 


Minority % 

of Total 

11 lustra- 


Foundations of Eijucation and- 
Introductory Education Texts 














1 . Johnson et al , 


4.5% 


5.0% 


2.0% 


3.0% 


6.0% 


1.0% 


46.0% 


2. Richey 


0.3% 


0.8% 


0.2% 


0.7% ^ 


3.0% 


0.3%. 


12.0% 


3, Ryan & Cooper 


0.6% 


0.2% 


'(5.0% 


2.0% 


6.0%. 


0.2% 


13.0% 


4. Van Til 


5.0% 


5.0% 


> 

•^1.0% 


4.0% 


^ 3.0% 


0.2% 


39.0% 


Educational Psycholoqy Textbooks 














1. Blehler' 


2.3% 


' 2.8% 


0.9% 


1^:9% . 


4.2^ 


0.7%, 


21.0% ' 


2. Gage & Berliner 


0.7% 


1.3% 

> 


0.9% 


1.5% 


1.3% 


0.5%^ 


13.5%, 


3. Good & Brophy 


0.2% 


0.7% 


0.3% 


0.3% 


0.4% 


0.2% 


34.0% 
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Ty\BLE 15, continued 



M 



Percentage of 

Index Citations Concerning: 



Percentage of 
Content Concerning: 





Texts Analyzed 

c 


/Experiences 
& Contribu- 
tions of 
Racial/ 
Ethnic 
GrouDs 


Racial/ 
Ethnic 
Dlscrim- 

inal'lon - 


Racial/ 
Ethnic 
Differ- 


& Contribu- 
tions of 

KflC, 1 a 1 / 

Ethnic 

thymine 


i\Q V 1 Q 1 / 

Ethnic 
01 scrim- . 
, indtion 

• 


Racial/ 

Ethnic 
Differ^ 
ences 

. / , 


n 1 iiuf 1 X,j /b 

of Total 
11 lustra- 
tions 




Lanquacje Arts Methods 
Textbooks 








• 










1. Burns & Broman . 


^,^% 


0.80% 


2.20% 


0.8% 


0.60% 


0.40% 


24.0% 




2, Lundsteen 


^,8% 


2.<ip% 


O.'60% 


0.9% 


;3.oo% 


0.20% 


6.0% , 




3', Petty, Petty, & 
Decking 


^.9% ' 


, 1.30% 


0.70% 


1.0% 

s 


1 . 50% 


0.10% 


7.4% 




4. Rubin " 


0.9% 


2.20% 


1.80% 


0.3% 


1.90% 


0.50%" 


' 18.0% 




Reading Methods Textbooks 
















> • 

1. Dallmann'et al. 


2.0% 


1.40% 


1.50% 


3.7% 


'0.70% ^ 


0.20% 


8.6% 




2. Durlcin 


0.3% 


0.80% 


0.30% 


0.4% 


0.30% 


0.00% 


0.0% 




3. Karl in 


0;.2% 


0.07% 


0.07%, 


0.'3% 


0.08%. 


0.06% 


28.0% 




4.. Spache & Spache. 


3.2% 


2.20% 


3.20% 


0.8% 


2.00% 


K00% 


4.0% 




5. Zintz . 


2.0% 


1.00% 


,1.00% 


4.1% 


*^•6.80% 


1.80% 


T3.4% 
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TABLE 15, continued . 



P^Prcentage of Bfercentage of 

Index Citations Concerning: ' Content Concerning: 



Texts Analyzed 


Experiences 
& Contribu- 
tions of 
Racial/ ; 
Ethnic 
Groups 


Racial/ 
Ethnic 
Discrim- 
ination 


Racial/ 
Ethnic 
Differ- 
ences 


Experiences 
& Contrlbu-. 

tlons of 

Racial/ 

Ethnic 

mm will 11^ 

Groups 


Racial/ 
Ethnic 
Discrim- 
ination 


* Racial/ 
Ethnic 
Differ- 
encesK 


Minorify % 
.of Total 
111 ustra- 

^ tlons 

« 


< 

Math Methods Textbooks 


■ 




* 


- 








1. 6ros§n1ckle & " 
Reckzeh 


0.00% 


0 QQ% 

\J • \/\JJO 










f 

1 7 M 


c. neoaens 


A AAA/ 

0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


o'.o6% 


. 0.0% 


0.00% 






U.UU* 


\ f\ new 
' 0.00% 


0 . 00% 


f\ AAA/ 

0.08% . 


0.1% 


0.00% 


24.0% . 


Science Methods Textbooks 








A. 1 








1. Blough & Schwartz 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.07% 


0.0% 


0.00% 


17.0% 


2. Gega / 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% 


0.00% > 


^0.0%* " 


0.00% 


26.0% 


3. Rowe I 


0.03% 


0.03% 

1 


0.02% 


1:00% 


0.3% 


0.09% 


. 26,0% 


Social Studies Methods 

Textbooks 

i 




0 _ V . 


• 








/. 


1. Jarollmek 


1.90% 


1.40% .' 


0.2% 


1.80% 


6.9% 


1 0.00% 


6.0%. 


2. Michaells 


0.40% 


0.70% 


0.2% 


1.50% 


2.3% 


^•0.0451^ 


23.t)% 



,f f the discussijfn concerns the experiences and contrlbutfons of mirfbritles 
W?,^''?^ Zif. ^l^ures Illustrated are -.Inprity members' T Is 
imbalance Is found In varying degrees tn the other texts analyzed (with the 
from" * ' reading methods text, which omits m?no"?y f Jures 

I^ri5't^iMrno*l"?lcus^ '^^"'''^ ''"'^ illustrating 

tho J^iJ^^'"^^!^"^^ '>etween illustratfons ^nd content was also found in 
the treatment of women, and perhaps some of the explanations provided in 
tavh^Hoin?" ""f^i'^ ^? applicable here. In general, however, these 

^^•'^^'^^if"^''!^'^''^ content. space to issues concerning racial 
aA minorities than to issues concerning women. .Most of the books 

nf^^l'i f.^Ml^^"^! ^T^^ °^ ^" greater deptlh and with more 

Retail. than the nature and impact of sexism. This does not mean' that 

in .half the texts the coverage is greater lhan 1. percent. 

Our investigation indicates the need for a comprehensive analysis-- 
specifically focused on the treatment of racial and ethnic minorities in 

^^^'^nfl^- ^"^'^^'^l findings suggest that these text^ 

are deficient. in this area. A njor^ comprehensive analysis can point the 
way to the, deye opment of future texts which more sensitively and accurately 
portray America's pluralistic society. ^ y , accurately 
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APPENDIX D: SELECTEDBIBLIOGRAPHV ON SEXISM IN EDUCATION* 
Section I: An Overview of Sexism in Education 

Arnol^^, Lois. Sexism in the chemistry curriculum. Curriculum Review, 

J977^ 16, 180-183. : — ; 

Sex-roTe stereotyping and lack of female role models work together 
to perpetuate feelings of inadequacy on the part of women in 
chemistry classes. 

BerSaud,. Susan; Stacy, Judith; and Daniels, John (Eds.). And Jill came 

tumbling a fter: Sexism in American education . Hejft York: Dell, 1974. 

pis is a gener a l a athology-^f co n t em p o rary e ssays -on -sexism i n- 

Amencan education. It contains an annotated bibliography or further 
readings and a resource list for action and information. 

r, Carol Anne: Tes^t content in mathematics andj^sciencU The conside ra- 
tion of sex. .Paper presented at ^he 60th annull meeting of the 
. American Educational Research Association, San Francisco, April 1976 
(ERIC document number: ED 129 886). 

This paper discusses sex-role stereotyping and implications for tests 
in math and science. 

Fenne^fiia,. Elizabeth, and Sherman, Julia. Sex- rel a ted tji f f erences i n 

\mathematics learning: Myths, realities, artd related factors . Paper ' 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Association for the 
' Advancemen-t of Science, Boston, February 1976. (ERIC document number: 
r ED 129 633) , _* 

This paper discusses research concerned with 5ex differences related 
to mathematical achievement. . 

Frazier, Nancy, and Sadker, flyra. Sexism in school and so ciety. New York- 
Harper and Row, 1973. "~ — 
This book is addressed specifically to teachers and provides an overview 
of the basic issues related to sexism in education. It includes an 
annotated bibliography and a questiortnaire on sex bias in education. 

Gersoni-Stavn, Diane. Sexism and youth . New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1974. 
An anthology of addresses, essays, reports, and resource lists 
concerning sexism in socialization, schools, toys; and children's 
literature. Both male and female sex stereotyping is considered. 



^Compiled by Rutfi S. Garies and Carolyn. Dozier 
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Graham* Alma. The making of a nonsexist dictionary. Ms., 1973, 1^ 
(December). 

Reports on American Heritage-Houghton Mifflin computer stucly of • 
1,000 textbooks and reading materials used in sevetnteen diff^ent' 
subject areas in grades 3-9 in f)ublic, private, and parochial 
schools across the United Sjfcates/ , ^ . 

Grambs, Jean D., and Waetjen, Walter B. Sex: Dpes it make a difference? 
Sex roles in the modern world . North Scituate, Mass.: Duxbury 
^ Press, 1975, ' ' - 

Synthesizes research studies concerning sex-role behavior. -Topics 
range f\:om the impact of sex- typing on infants to patterns of bias 
in schooling, college, and employment. - 

Greenberg, Selma. Right fro m the start. 'A^uide to nonsexist child 
rearing . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1978. ~ 
Traditional views of child rearing based on sex"-role stereotyping 
are discussed and refuted in this book. Chapters on redefinition 
of motherhood and fatherhood, and the restructuring of the, family - 
are includes. ^ 

Henley, Nancy, and Thorne, Barrie (Eds.). Language. and sex: Difference 
and dominance . Rowley, Mass.: Newbury House, 1975 
A cfol lection of articles and essays on sex differences in language, 
speech and nonverbal communication, with detailed bibliography. 

Kaminski, Donna M. et al. Why females don't like m^ithematics: The 
effect of parental expect»tions . Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Associ'ation, New York, 
August 1^76. (ERIC doc^ent number: ED 134 530) 
This report presents evidence from a longitudinal study that early 
socialization in the famfly results in differential mathematical 
career outcomes for males and females. 

Maccoby, Eleanor Emmons, and Jacklin, Carol Nagy. The psychology of sex 
diffyences . Stanford^ Calif.:. Stanford University Press, 1974. 
A comprehensive review of the research findings on psychological 
sex differences. 

Miller, Casey, and Swift, Kate. Words and women: New language in new 
.timer . Garden City, N.Y. : Doubleday, 1976. * 
Deals with the varieus ways in which sex bias is* built into the 
English language. Summarizes problem areas and suggest solutions. 

Project on Equal Education Rights. Stalled at the start . Washington, 
D.C.: NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund, Inc., 1977. 
An analysis of HEW' s failure to adequately enforce implementation 
of Title IX. 

» 

Reed, Linda, and O'Donnell, Holly. Not for women only: ERIC/RCS Report. 
Language Arts , 1978, 55 (2), 223-229. 

This report disq^usses sex- role stereotyping and 4ts effect upon 
children. -It describes eleven ERIC documents which deal with this 
' topic. ' 
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Rossi, Alice S, The feminist papers . .New York: Bantam, 1974. 

A collection of critical documents in feminist history, spanning two 
centuries. ' 

Sherman, Julia A. Girls' attitudes toward mathematics: Implications for 
counseling. Paper presented at the 84th annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C., 1976. (ERIC 
document number: ED 134 920) 

Two thousand 6th-to- 12th-grade boys and girls were administered 
tests of mathematics aptitude and tests to measure the strength of 
sex-role stereotyping. Results at all levels showed no ^ex-related 
differences in math aptitude but subjects of both sexes saw math 
as a male domain. 

Sherman, Julia, and Fennema> Elizabeth. I he study of mathematics by high 
school girls and boys: Related variables. American Educat ional 

Research Journal , 1977, J4 (2), 159-168. — 

This study focuses upon current math students' intent to enroll in 
further mathematics courses. Signif-icantly more males than females 
planned to take more math courses. This was especially true among 
those studen-ts in the lower half of the achievement distribution. 

Simpson, Christina J. Educational ma^terials and children's sex-role 
concepts. Language Arts , 1978, 55 (2), 161-167. 
This is a review of research on the development of sex-role concepts 
in children and the effects of educational materials on children's 
sex- stereo typed thinking. 

Sprung, Barbara. Per spectives on nonsexist early childhood educatio n. 
New York: TeacheVs College Press, 1978.: 
This book deals with sexjsm and it3 effects in early childhood 
education. It includes suggestions. for ways in which teachers 
and parents can combat sexism in the classroom. 

Stock, Phyllis. Better than rubies . New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, t978 
This is a history of female education in the Western world from the 
Renaissance t;o the present. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The National Project 
on Women in Education. Taking sexism out of educa tion. Washington* 

, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976. 

' This is a, collection of articles from a series originally published 
in American Education . April - July 1977. Topics included are legal 
- aspects (Title IX) of sexism, sexism/sex bias in the schools and 
school curricuTum, the role of the school counselor in helping to 
eliminate sex bias, vocational equality, and changing male se\ roles. 
. Most of the articles contain suggestions and strategies for effecting 
change. > 



Section II: The Portrayal of F emales an d Minorities in Instructional 
Materials 

. * 

Britten, Gwyneth E. , and Lumpkin, Margaret C* For sale: Sublimina l bias 
in textbooks . (ERIC document number: ED 140 279) 7" 
Despite publications of guidelines by textbook publishes?, this 
analysis shows that little changp has been made in the coverage 
accorded females or ethnic, mjnority group members. 

Blyer, Mary Gloyne (Compiler). American Indian authors for young readers : 
A ^e 1 ec ted bi b 1 1 og raphiy . New York: Association on American Indian 
Affairs, 1973. 

After studying over 600 children's bo(^s, the Association on American 
Indi an Af f a i rs recommended only 63 relect 1 jriost of the others - 
because the content or illustrations were conspicuously of^fensive. 

Carlsen, Julie Ann. A comparison of the tre^itment of the Negro in 

children's literature in the periods 1929 - 1938 and 1959 - 1968. 
Storrs: University.^of Connecticut, 1969. (Unput>lished doctoral 
dissertation, DA A30:3452-A) 

This study revealed less stereotyping in the later period investi- 
gated but the literature still failed to adequately reflect the black 
experience. 

pe Crow, Karen. Look, Jane,'lookl See Dick /un and jumpi Admire himi 
In S. Anderson (Ed.), Sex differences and discrimination in 
Education . Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones, 1972. T 
An analysts of a series of social studies books produced by ten 
piblishing houses revealed no women working outside the home except 
as teachers or nurses. . ^ 

Falkenhagen, Maria; Johnson, Carole; and Balasds„Jjii£hael A. The treatment 
of Americans in recent children's 1 iteratuipgr ^ntegrated Education , 
1973, 11 (July), 58-59." 

The results of this analysis suggest that stereotyping of Native 
Americans is still- commonly found in children's literature today. 

Garcia, Jesus. From bloody savages, to' heroic chiefs. American Indian 
Education , 1978, U (2), 15-19. 

This is a report' of a content analysis of five U.S. History texts 
for stereotypic phrases applied to American Indians. The conclusion 
is that the portrayal of Native Americans has not changed- signifi- 
cantly between 1956 and 1976. 

■ * » 

6raebner*JHan6 Bennett. A' decade of sexism in readers. Reading Teacher « 
19f2, 26 (1), 52-58. " J 

The stereotype of women in elementary reading texts has changed 
little from the early 1960s to the early ^970s. 

Grund-S^epack, Donna, and Berlowitz, Marvin J. Sex-role stereotyping in 
^ast Gernral versus U.S. textbooks. Reading Teacher , 1977, 31^ (3), 
275-279. ' , 

There appears to be less sex stereotyping in East German reading 
texts compared with those of the United States. 
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Larrick, Nancy; The a^ll -will te world of children's books. Saturday 
'Review , J969 , 48 (September 11), 63-65, 84-€(5. 

This study of cFlldren's books published* between 1962 and 1964 .showed 
that 93 percent of them did notJnclude a single black. character. 

•MacLeod, Jennifer S. , and Silverman, Sandra T. "You won't do!" What 
textbooks oh U.S^ government teach high school girls , with Saxl¥m 
> 1n textbooks:^ An" annotated source list of 150+ studies and remedies . 
Pittsburgh: KNOW, 'Inc. , 1973. Available from KNOW, Inc., P. 0. 
Box 8603], Pittsbul^h. Pa. 15221.^ 

This book reports the results of content analyses of eight popular 
texts used in high.jschool government/civics classes. It Includes 
recommendations fpr more equitable treatment of women in textbooks. 



Stewig, John, and Higgs, Margare^t. ."Girls grow up to be monmies: A study 
of sexism in children's literature. LibrarV Journal , 1973, 98 
(2), 236-244. 

An ana lysis of 154' randomly selected picture books revealed that 
83 percent showed women in homemaking roles only. 

^U'Ren, Mar^orie B. The image of women in textbooks. In Vivian Gornick 

and Barbara Moran (Eds.), Woman in sexist society— Studies in power 
and power lessness . New YorTT Basic Books, 1971 . \ 
This is an analysis of stereotypic images of females in textbO(yks 
for the 2nd through the 6tn(grades. ^ 

Weitzman, Lenofe J.; Eifler, Deborah; Hokada, Elizabeth; and Ross, 

Catherine. Sex-role socialization in picture books for preschool 
children. American Journal of Sociology . 1972, 77 (6), 1125-1150. 
An analysis of the picture books which Here the Caldecott winners 
and runners-up between 1953 and 1971. 

Weitzman, Lenore J., and Rizzo, Diane. Biased textbooks: Images of males 
and females in elementary school textbooks in five subject areas : 
What you can do about biased textbooks . Washington, D.C>.: National 
Foundation for the Improvement of Education, 19/4. - ■ 
^ This booklet discusses the prevalence of stereotyping in elementary 
texts and offers suggestions on* how to cope with sexist teachir^g 
materials. . ^ 

Weston, Louise C, and Stein, Sandra L. A content analysis of publishers' 
guidelines for the elimination of sex-role stereotyping. Educational 
Researcher , 1978, 7 (3), 13-14. 

This study investigated the use of guidelines by publishers and 
the comprehensiveness of these -guidelines. ^ 

-Women on Words and Images. Dick and Jane as victims: *Sex^tereotypinq 
in children's readers . Princeton: Women on Words anV Images; 1975. 
This study shows the pervasiveness of sex-role. stereotyping in 
children's readers and discusses the impact this stereotyping has 
on girls ind, boyS. It offers recommendations for authors in writipg- 
\ nonsexist reddersr 



Zak, Itai, and Kaufman, Shlomit. Sex -stereo types In Israeli pri^n^rs': ^ 
A content analysis approach. Studies in Educational Evaluation, 
'1977, 3 (1), 27-37. , * . 

A content analysis of primary reading textbooks used in Israel 
. , indicates that sex stereotypes ace present there. 

Section III: Resources for tProviding Sex Eijuity in Education 

Ahlum, Carol, and F^Alley, Jacqueline. High school feminist studies. 
Old Westbury, N.Y. : The Feminist Press, -1976: ' ^ * ~- 
Twenty-three syllabi of courses developed by high schdol teachers 
., are described ir> this book. ' ^ 

American" Association^ ColTeges for Teacher Education. Journal of 

Teacher Education (Winter 197S) 26. Special Issue, "The Molding of 
the Nonsexist Teacher." American Association of Col Teges for 
Teacher Education, 1 Dupont Circle, Wefihington, D.C. 20036.. . 
Al l articles in this issue deal with the^ various topics related, 
to the provision of sex/ equity in education. 

Baker, Gwendolyn et al . Teaching about minority women . Special Current 
Issues Publications, ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 
Suite 616, 1 Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20026.' 1977. • 
Addresses ^the. conversion of racism and sexi'sm as well as implica- 
tions for teacher education. 

Campbell, Patricia. Sex stereotyping in education . Developed under 
funding by the Women's Educational Equity Act Program, Office of 
• Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, .and»Wel fare. 

Available frcfm Education DevelopmerR Center, Inc.-, 55 Chape! Street, 
- Newton, Mass. 02160. 1979. 

Sevtn modules (cassette and booklet) explore women's roles in 
scilnce, mathematics, language arts, physical education, American 
history, educ^itional history, and human growth and development. * 

^ ^ • ^ 

Council Ofi Interr^LC4al Books for Children. Stereotypes, distortions, 
and omissions in U.S. History textbooks . New York: Racism and ' 
Sexism Resource Center for Educators, 1977. ' \ 

Includes methods of analyzing text-s for bias and approaches for 
counteracting this bias. ' . \ 

1 

Davis, Lenwood G. The black woman in American society: A selected 
annotated bibliography . Boston: 6. K Hal 1 and Co. , 1975. , 
An annotated bibliography which focuses upon the achievements oir 
the black woman in the United States as well as the barriers and 
obstacles to achievement. 

DorJady, B., and Tobias, S. Math anxiety. Teacher , 1977, 95 (November), 
71-74. . "~ ~ 

A fear of math combines with traditional societal influences to 
produce a disproportionate number of math-avoiding and/or math- 
anxious girls and women. | Authors suggest math clinics to assist 
individuals in overcoming math anxiety. 

I 
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Educational Challenges, Inc. Today's thanginfl. r^Tifc^- An approach^ to nqn - 
. ' sexist teaching . Wash i ngton , Dv C . : ResourceyCenter on to Ro^t»s- C 

in Education, National Foundation for the Improvement' of "iducatiohv^ ' 
, : 1974.^ *■ • ' •. ' 

This publication provides a model for dealing with sex-role stereo- 
types in the elementary, intermediate, and secondary classroom. 

Focus on th€| futu|^ Project. Focus on the future . Technical manual ; 
Leader's manual ; and Picture stimulus sets . Produced under the 
auspices of the Women's Educational Equity Act, .Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Heajtfi, Education, and Welfare, 'Distributed by 
Education Development Center. 55 Chapel Street, Newton, Mass. 02160. 
;-197^. 

This Is a cdreer-9uidaw:^ ac^ vity for secO jf> da i°y^ schoeT" students . — 
*It*is designed to stimulate discussion of seyt, stereotyping and its 
implications for planning for the future. 

Froschl, Merle, and Williamson, Jane^ Feminist resources for schools and 
colleges: A guide to currtcular materials . Old Westbury, N.Y.: 
rhe Feminist Press, 1977. ' 
A newfy revised and expanded Feminist resources , which has more 
than 500 listings of nonsexist books, pamphlets, articles, audio- 
visual resources, and other materials. 

Grambs, Jean (Ed.). Teaching about women In the social studies . . 

Arlington, VirginTal National Council for the Social Studies, 1976. 
Contains articles on assessing bias in social studies materisrls 
and on instructional approaches for counteracting this bias. 

Guttentag, Narcia et al. Undoing skx stereotypes: Research a nd resources 

^ - for education . Nen York: McGraw-Hill. 1976. ' " 

This book documents a field survey and Intervention program for 
changing sex-roTe ^.tereotypl ng in children. In addition to 
reporting the results of the program, it also provides a variety 
of curricular resources and lesson plans which can be used at 
elementary and secondary levels. 

♦ 

Henslee. Tish. and Jones, Peg. Freedom of reach for young children : 
Nonsexist early childhood education . Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
1977. 

'This booklet has been designed for teachers of children In preschool 
: and primary grades. It Includes background infonnatlon on sex-role 
: , ■ development as well as act1v1t4«s^d programs for nonsexist teaching. 

Hjspapic women and education: Annotated selected references and resources . 
^\ Available from the Women's Educational Equity Communications Network, 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1855 
Folsom Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94103. 
This bibliography is especiaUy concerned withiissufi^ relating to 
Hisj^anic women in education. 
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Howard, Suzanne. Liberating our children, ourselves . Washington, D.C.: 
American Association of University Women, 1975. 
This is a description of women's studies courses. It includes 
course objectives, syllabi, and readings. 

International Reading Association,^ Committee on Sexism and Reading. 
Guide for evaluating sex stereotyping in reading materials. 
Reading Teacher , 1977, 31 13), 288-289. 

This article presents aXhecklist for teachers to use in analyzing 
educational materials ffi^ sex stereotypes. • ||h 

Kent, Martha. Competence is for everyone . Developed under funding from 
the Women's Educational Equity Act Program, Office of Education, U.S. 

uc^oi Liitt;iiu xj-r ncct I ttt , - tLUUCC* v I Uil j QilU rfCiTdfc* nva i I aU i c Tit/tfl 

Education Development Center, kic. , 55 Chapel Street, Newton, Mass. 
02160. 1979. 

Discusses sex and racial stereotypes as related to personal experiy 
ences, social institutions, and historical, perspectives^. For usey 
with intermediate, secondary, and junior college students. / 

Matthews, Martha, and McCune, Shirley. Complying with Title IX: Imple - 
menting institutional self-evaluation .^ Washington, D.C.: Resources 
Center on Sex Ro|les in Education, National Foundation for the 
Improvement of Education (1201 16th Street, N.W., JWashlngton, D.C. 
' 20036), 197V 

This manual provides materials for local education agencies to 
assist them in implementing an institutional self-evaluation. 

Matthews, Martha, and McCune, Shirley. Title IX grievance procedures : 
An introductory mamjal . Washington, D.Cv: Resource Center on Sex 
Roles in Education, National Foundation for the Improvement of 
Education (1201'16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036), 1976. 
This manual is designed to assist education institutions and agencies 
to develop,. evaluate, and implement Title IX grievance procedures. 

McLure, Gail Thomas, and McLure, John.W, Women's studies . .Washington, ' 
p.C: National Education Association, 1977. 
this book offers assistant to educators in structuring women's 
studies programs in school systems. , 

Monteith, M. K.. Alternatives to burning sexist textbooks; ERIC/RCS 
report. Reading Teacher , 1977, 31, 346-350. 

Addressed to the teacher who must cope with sexist materials. The 
first step is to become aware of sex-role stereotyping. The Author 
suggests activities and sources for further information. 

Waiman, A. What to do about sex bias in the curriculum. A^erf^an 
Education , 1977, 13 (April), 10-M. / 
i)iscusses several approaches to take in redressing sej^ism in schools. 
Presents recommendations for school boards a;nd state J)oards of 
education. • 
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Perl, Teri. Math eq uals, biographies of women mathematicians Plus related 
activities . Reading, Mass.: Addi son-Wesley Publishing, 1978.. 
This book contains biographies and contributions of nine female 
mathematicians, with suggested mathematical activities associated 
wj[^jTj:b«- work of each. 

Sadker, David. Being a man A unit of instructional activities on 
male role stereotyping . Washington, D.C. : U.S-. Department of 
Health, Education, an3 Welfare, Office of Education, 1977. 
This unit has been developed for teachers of junior and senior high 
school students. It provides background Information on issues of 
sex-role stereotyping and also classroom strategies and lesson plans 
to help'students become aware of the male role stereotype. 

Sadler, Myra". A student qy i de to T i tie IX ." Fa~§ hi ng ton , T) .t . T ir.S. 
Department of Heal th, ^Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 

1977. ^ , \ W 

This booklet presents in plain language the students' rights and 

responsibilities regarding, se)^ equity in schools as defined in 

title IX. Although designed for junior and senior high students, 

it/ is valuable for anyone who wants to understand the requirements 

ofvthis law. 
•# 

Sadker, Myra Pollack, and Sadker, David Miller. Now upon a time: A 
contemporary view of children's, literature . New York: Harper and 
- Row, 1977. • 

This book discusses the crucial issues of society today and the ways 
these issues are handled in children's literature. Topics which 
are discussed include growing old, death, thev treatment of various 
racial and ethnic minorities, sexism, and ecology. Extensive 
^ bibliographies accompariy each chapter. 

Schulwitz, Bonnie Smith. Coping with sexism In readix»g materials. The 
Reading Teacher , 1976, 29 (May), 768-770. 

This article presents tactics for teachers to utilize when the 
reading materials available in their schools are sei^ist. 

Sprung, Barbara! Nopsexist education for young children . A practical 
guide. New Yorki Citation Press, 19/5. 

This is a p'ractfert guide for parents and other educators of pre- 
schoolers on how to avoid sexist language and behavior patterns and 
how to counteract sexyal stereotypes 'presented elsewhere (TV, books, 
etc . ) . 

Styler, Sandra. Biographical models for young feminists. Language Arts , 

1978, 55 (2), 168-174. . 

This article suggests ways of studying women's biosj^raphies so that 
young girls are provided "^^i-th appropriate role models. 

TABS: A quarterly Journal of aid/ for ending sexism in schools . Lucy 
Picco Simpson, ed. , 744 Carrdll St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 1121&. 
Contains articles, posters, lesson plans, biographies, and school 
programs for nonsexist education. 



n, Karen, and Nil sen, Alleen. Educationa l equity thrpugh school * 
libraries. Developed under funding from the Women's' Educational 
Equity Act Program, Office of Education, U.S. Uepartment»of Health,. 
Education, and Welfare. Available from Education Development 
:enter. Inc., 55 Chapel Street, Newton, Mass. 02160. 1979. 
A set of materials desigtied to help in-service school librarians 
acquire attitudes and skills necessary for the promotion of 
educational equity through their professional activities in the 
schools. * * 

Zimet, Sara Goodman. . Print and prejudice . London, England: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1976. 

Includes sections on the effects of printed media on attitudes 
toward mjnpri ty groups ; al so treati readina achievfimeat iji relation 
to ethnic and sex differences. 
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